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a) 


RUBBER CHEMICALS | 


SAFEX— Accelerator for tires cured at 25-30 pounds. | 
| MONEX— Accelerator for quick curing molded tubes— 
bright colored goods—crepe soles. | 
| TRIMENE BASE-— Accelerator for clothing—footwear— | 

sundries. | 


] HEPTENE—Accelerator for carcass of tires cured above | 


35 pounds. 





ZBX-DBA— Accelerators for low temperature curing 
cements. 
VGB— Antioxidant for general uses. 
This is a well balanced list of tried and true products. 
| They are unsurpassed for quality, ease of handling and 


economy. | 





| LABELS-—All rubber, two | 
color—for brand- | 
ing tires, belts, hose, 
footwear, etc. | 


























| 
| The 

| Naugatuck Chemical 
| Company 








| 1790 BROADWAY 
| NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. | 
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Rubber Market Further Unsettled 
By Latest Developments 


American Rubber Pool Gets Additional $60,000,000 Credit for Further 


Market Operations—Statement from British Premier on Restric- 


tion Policy Expected by April 5- 


Efforts Are Renewed 


to Secure Some Form of Cooperation With Duteh 


UTSTANDING developments in tl 
crude rubber situation during the last 


ave been as follows 


The National Bank of Commerce 
in New York and the International 


\cceptance Bank, Inc., announced o1 
March 18 that they had arranged ai 
additional credit of $60,000,000 o1 


behalf of the National Reserve for 
Crude Rubber, commonly referred t 
as the “American Rubber Pool.’’ One 
halt of the new credit will be avail 
ible immediately wit! 
$30,000,000 to be made available if and 


| the second 


when needed. 

Crude rubber prices, which had 
slumped to 24 cents in New York dur 
ing the week of March 12, gained al 
most three cents on March 19 whe 
the news of the new “pool” credit be 
came known. However, a good part 
of this gain was lost on the following 
lay’s trading 

Premier Baldwin announced in Lo 
don on March 19 that he expected to 
be able to make some announcement 
concerning the Views Ol the committe: 
now investigating the rubber situation 
before Parliament rises for the Easter 
holidays 


Meetings of Dutch rubber producers 
were held in The Hague in an effort 
to arrive at some basis of cooperation 
between British and Dutch growers 
lhe principal effort is directed toward 
the establishment of a selling combine 
since Dutch governmental restrict 
1S regarded as out f{ the question and 
the effects of voluntary restriction are 
doubted in view of the lar 


ge areas ol 
native rubber in the Dutch East Indies 


Reports coming from the East n 
dicate a growing feeling against re 
striction in Malaya and Ceylon, al 
though the possibility of immediate re- 
moval without serious results 1s 
doubted In Cevlon both the Legis 


lative 


+ 


Council and the Merchants’ 


Chamber voted for the abolition of re 
striction. In Singapore a majority ot 
the Chamber of Commerce voted simi 
larly 

The credit of $60,000,000 arranged for 


he American rubber buying pool by New 
York banks is the second credit that has 
been made available to it The first was 
for $40,000,000 and was made available for 
According to testi- 


1 


Raskob betore the 


the pool late in 1926 
mony offered by J q 
House Judiciary Committee on the Newton 
Bill, the pool was buying and selling rubber 
ill during 1927 and was controlling a large 
tonnage This was understood to amount 
to as much as 50,000 tons 

The slump in the price of crude rubber 
since Premier Baldwin announced the latest 


restriction inquiry on February 8 had ap 





WHITFORD RETURNS 
FROM EASTERN TRIP 


Dr. H. N. Whitford 


le rubber department of the 


manager ol! 
the cru 
Rubber Association of America, Inc., 
returned to New York on March 20 
from a ten months’ investigation ot 
rubber producing regions in the Mid 
dle East. He visited all the principal 
producing and marketing’ centers, 
spending the greater part of his time 
in the native rubber areas. He was 
particularily impressed, he says, by the 
producing capacity which the natives 
have built up. The native areas are 
more extensive than is generally be 
lieved, Dr. Whitford found. His re 
ports to the Association have not been 


made public 
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parently put the pool in need of additional 
credits which the $30,000,000 to be immedi 
ately available was presumed to supply. The 
assumption that the pool would use this new 
redit at once in purchasing rubber at the 
low price and thus average down the price 
of its holdings led to a scramble in the 
rubber market on March 19. The establish 
ment of the credit had been made known 
through the Associated Press on Sunday, 
March 18. Within the first hour of trading 
on the Rubber Exchange of New York the 
next morning 1,086 contracts were traded in, 
a record for the period. Before the day 
was ended, all records for Exchange trading 
had been smashed and prices had been car- 
ried up almost three full cents to close at 
28 cents for March delivery. On the sub- 
sequent day the market sagged by almost 
two cents and has since been weakly main- 
tained in the neighborhood of 25 to 26 
cents 

The new credit for the rubber pool was 
understood also to mean an extension of its 
existence, the current agreement for its 
operation having been due, according to re- 
ports, to expire on April 1. 

\lthough again closely questioned in the 
House of Commons on the probable report 
of the Civil Research Committee now in 
quiring into rubber restriction under his in- 
structions, Premier Baldwin of the British 
government refused to attempt to anticipate 
the committee’s findings. He did announce, 
however, on March 19 that he hoped to 
make a statement on the committee’s work 
before the Easter Parliamentary recess 
which begins on April 5. This is taken to 
mean that the committee has speeded up its 
work in response to the insistent British 


demand that the present period of uncer- 
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tainty ‘ I i ch as possible 
The committee |! beer ictivel proceeding 
vith the exar ’ witnesses and 
printe l t | t trive i 
make an ¢ I t | the lact 
that opi t bodies in the 
East have beer i able stead 
waiting for tl ils This haste has bee 
condemned juarte although the 
lesire { ‘ t t seems to be un 
versal 

While nothiu been giver it by the 
ommittec r b Premier Baldwin, wh« 
ippointed it, as t the probable character 
of its report, nun s London dispatche 
have attempt 11 forecast the results The 
most common opin is that it will recom 
mend a cont ince triction, at lea 
for the pre t, probably with a reduced 
pivotal price ar 1 pre n for abandot 
ing the wh le system is the preset 
large rubber stocks have beet mewhat 1 
duced 

Pending the publication of the report 


the British committee, American rubber in- 


h interest the 


terests have been watching wit 

efforts ot the Br tish t vet Dutch rubber 
growers aligned with them some sort 
of a restriction program. In fact, the pres 
ent British effort to “do something about 
restriction” is regarded in part as a threat 


to the Dutch that they must either begin 
to share the restriction burden or face th 
lower prices of an unrestricted market alons 


with the British 


Dutch Consider Cooperative Selling 


The principal efforts of the Dutch, how 


ever, have been along the line of coopera 


tive selling with the British rather than any 


extension of the restriction stem to the 


Dutch East Indies. The feeling against in 
terference by the Dutch government ts very 
strong, and in fact, the government itself 
has indicated that such a move is not in 
any way contemplated. Voluntary restric 


tion by the Dutch growers in cooperatior 


with a similar program by British growers 
is regarded as a possibility The chief flaw 
in such a plan, however, is the large pro 
duction of Dutch rubber by itive growers 


who could admittedly never be brought in 


on any voluntary movement. Their non 
cooperation would probably be sufficient t 
nullify in large part any voluntary restri 


tion on the European-owned estates 
rests held their first 
at The 


ing been called together by 


The Dutch rubber inte 
conference on March 1 Hague, hav 
a number of in 


dependent Dutch growers. The International 


Association for Rubber Cultivation in the 
Netherlands Indies could not issue the call 


owing to the fact that some of its members 
icting their out 


British Al- 
not 


are already voluntarily rest: 


puts in cooperation with the 


though British producers were invited 


to the conference, numerous private confer 
ences have taken place between the Dutch 
and British British 


to have recognized tl 


interests Phe appear 
at the Dutch will per- 


manently disfavor any governmental restric 





DR. HAUSER TO LECTURE 
IN UNITED STATES 


Dr. E. A. Hauser, well-known Ger- 
man rubber technologist, has been ap 
pointed a non-resident Associate Pro- 
Colloid Chemistry at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Cambridge, Mass His 
ourse of lectures will be delivered 
from June 18 to August 28. His gen 
eral subject will be applied 
‘hemistry and he will take an oppor- 
tunity to deal extensively in his lec 
tures with the chemistry of rubber. 
Dr. Hauser is particularly well-known 


tessor ot! 


first 


colloid 


for his researches with rubber latex. 
He has previously visited the United 


States on several occasions when he 


has been a speaker at rubber tech 
ology meetings 
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tion policy but they hope to secure their co- 


operation in a system embracing a cumbined 


selling agency or pool which would, in sub 


stance, combat the American centralized buy- 


ing by consumers 


Representatives of nearly all the leading 


Dutch rubber companies and others inter 


ested were present at The Hague conference 


1 1 


wut the press was excluded. At the clos« 


however, a communique was issued in which 


was expressed the desirability of cooperation 


It was not felt necessary to call upon the 
Netherlands or Dutch East Indian govern 
ments for any action A committee was 


appointed “which shall have for its pur 


yose the care of the interests of Dutch rub 
] 


I negotiations 


er producers and eventual 
with foreign producers and consumers.” J] 
the Dutch rubber 
named as and S. ( 


Mr. Knap- 


Secretary of the International 


N. Burger, well-known 


expert, was chairmin 
Knappert was made secretary 
pert 1s also 


Association 


To Review Entire Situation 


It is understood that the committee will 


study the entire rubber situation and see in 
what way cooperation with the British pro 
ducers may be had. Particular attention will 
be given to the possibility of establishing a 
the 


organization 


central rubber sales office similar to 


Dutch 
While the growers attending the first con- 


Sugar Producers sales 


ference showed a willingness to cooperate 


with the British along lines different from 


the present restrictions on production, 


opinions were much divided. A number of 
the members voted against issuing any state 
ment to the press since they were apprehen- 
sive over becoming committed in some way 
whereas they wish to remain entirely free 
The Dutch committee was to meet again 


on March 21 
at which opinion as to the best future course 


in one of a series of meetings 


would be developed. Anything like precipi- 
tate action is unlikely and an announcement 
by the British government on restriction will 
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probably precede any action by the Dutch. 
There is no question that the Dutch are 
perturbed at the idea of 
being abolished, which is easily understand- 
able when it 
the British sacrifice has enriched them. 


British restriction 
what extent 


is considered to 


that rubber 
stronger in 


The oft-repeated 
restriction sentiment is much 
London the British 
the rubber is produced 
out by the votes which have been cast in 
various meetings in the East against a con- 
tinuance of the policy, while in London the 
opposition has come chiefly 


statement 
} 


than in colonies where 


is apparently borne 


from the press. 
In both Malaya and Ceylon strong senti- 
ment against restriction, particularly in its 
present form, has become evident. 

Of 72 votes cast in response to a question 
naire circulated by the Singapore Chamber 
of Commerce, 47 the removal of 
restriction with or without conditions, while 


favored 


the remainder were for the continuance of 
scheme as at 
modifications. 


the present in force or with 


Council, after a 
lengthy debate on rubber restriction, adopted 


The Ceylon Legislative 
a resolution by a vote of 13 to 9 in which 
the system is called “wholly uneconomic for 
Ceylon.” 

The Ceylon Estates Proprietary Associa- 

tion, which represents practically the entire 
rubber industry in Ceylon with European 
wwnership, suggests the replacement of the 
Stevenson Scheme by a “really comprehen- 
sive scheme providing for adequate control 
of supplies.” 
Kuala 
Lumpur have advocated drastic revision of 
restriction or a final dropping of it if that 
cannot be effectively done 


Planters meetings in Penang and 


Pivotal Price May Be Changed 


A change in the pivotal price is the most 
commonly talked of revision which might be 
made in the restriction regulations as a re- 
sult of the present The pivotal 
price originally established was 30 cents, but 


inquiry. 
in two successive changes this has been raised 
Since the mar- 


25 


to 42 cents where it now is 
ket price is now in the neighborhood of 
cents and stocks show little tendency to de- 
crease, it appears certain that additional re- 
leases will not be earned under the scheme 
for some time. 
cent of the 


At the present only 60 pet 
standard production is export 
able and since they have been on that re- 
stricted basis since last May 1, the planters 
are becoming increasingly dissatisfied. 

One suggestion is that the pivotal price 
be lowered until 100 per cent 
of the standard production could be earned 


a release of 


and then retire the legislation. In 
the Civil Research not ex- 
pected to recommend outright cancellation 


any event, 


Committee is 


If they do so, the market would unquestion- 
ably slump greatly. Twelve cents has been 
mentioned as the price at which rubber 
might temporarily if all restrictions 
were removed, but such a conjecture is open 
to question. 


sell 
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Standard Tires and Inner Tubes 


for AIRPLANES 


Factors in Designing Tires for Aircraft — Points 
of Difference from Automobile Casings—U. S. Army 
Specifications— Physical Data for Airplane Casings— 
Rims — Oversizing 


Load Limits —— Drop-Center 


By Cuartes J. CLEARY 


Textile Technologist, U. S. Army Air Corps 


HE HISTORY of the development of airplane tires and 

inner tubes, although quite interesting, is not generally 

understood. Accordingly, for the sake of general informa- 
tion, it is proposed to digress from the technical phases of the sub- 
ject momentarily to give an insight into the reasons involved in their 
development. 

Previous to 1920 clincher type tires and tubes were used almost 
exclusively on airplanes, both in this country and in Europe. There 
were a few instances of the use of straight-side tires and tubes, 
noticeably on Fokker and Nieuport airplanes, but in general, the use 
of clincher types was almost universal. As the development of air- 
craft advanced, clincher tires performed more and more unsatisfac- 
torily, not because the material and workmanship were inferior, but 
because the weights of airplanes, as a whole, were increasing without 
provision being made for the use of larger tires. The performance 
of clincher tires as a consequence of this overloading was unsatis- 
factory, and was evidenced chiefly by “blow-outs” due to rim-cutting. 
\ great deal of unsatisfactory tire performance could have been 
eliminated had they not been overloaded, but clincher tires are 
inherently unsatisfactory when under-inflated, or when subjected 
to side loading, as in the case of “drift” landings. From the nature 
of service and maintenance conditions, these faults are always pres- 
ent, which fact practically forced the development of airplane tires 
and tubes along the lines of the straight side or bead. 


Design of Airplane Tires and Tubes 
The general features which were considered in the design of air- 
plane tires and tubes of the straight-side type were: 

(a) The tire sizes should be such that they would cover i 
complete range of airplane weights, that is, two tires 
should be capable of sustaining airplanes ranging in 
weight from 500 to 20,000 Ibs 


i¢ 


(b) The design should be such that “rim-cutting” would be 
eliminated, as far as possible, and that the effect of over- 
loading the tire be such as to cause the least possible 
damage to the plane and the tire. 

The design of an airplane casing differs in a number of features 
from the design of an automobile casing. An automobile casing 
must be designed to support the necessary load, have sufficient flex- 
ibility to accommodate the low inflation pressures used in the pres- 
ent balloon tires, and must have a tread of highly compounded rub- 
ber built to withstand the abrasive effects of the hard surfaced 
roads over which they operate. This highly compounded tread also 
necessitates the use of a “breaker” fabric and a “cushion” of lively 
rubber for the protection of the main fabric carcass of the tire and 
to allow for better adhesion between the tread and the carcass. An 
airplane casing functions on an entirely different type of sur 
face, usually a soft or grass surface, and there is little or no 
abrasive action on its tread. In addition, the fact that the air- 









View of the Test Rig 
Used for Determining 
the Static Load for 25 
per cent Vertical De 
flection 
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drome surfaces and the fields from which airplanes operate are 
often very soft and muddy, especially in the spring and fall; neces- 
sitates using a very flexible tire with low inflation pressures, to 
obtain the largest possible “snow shoe” effect to prevent the wheels 
from sinking to any depth in the surface. These two conditions 
make possible the use of a tire consisting of only the fabric carcass, 
with the usual straight side beads, and a very thin rubber tread 
which is extended to the beads to form the side walls of the casing. 
This type of construction insures a casing of minimum weight, which 
is always desirable in any form of airplane construction or in any 
piece of aeronautic equipment. The results of experimental testing 
and development of airplane tires led to the adoption by the Army of 
the following specification requirements: 

The casings shall consist of superimposed layers of rubberized 
cord fabric, applied on the bias so that all plies have a uniform 
angle with reference to each other. These rubberized cord fabric 
layers shall be laid in such a manner that an equal number of plies 
shall run in each diagonal direction across the casing. 

The cord fabric shall be a standard cotton tire fabric and the 
staple, as commercially determined, shall be not less than 1 1-16 in. 
long. The material shall be made from the best quality fiber. 

The compound used in frictioning and skim coating the cord 
fabric shall consist of at least 85 per cent by volume of the best 
new plantation rubber, or its equivalent, suitably compounded and 
properly vulcanized to produce a compound which shall age well 
under reasonable service conditions. 

The tread and the side wall shall have the following physical 
properties : 
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Army Specification 20-1 sly referred ¢ A tion of 
these tests is cor nn ul n tl paper 

» The finished tit ire tested ribed er Construc 
tion and Performa number er interesting 
phases ot testing whi rt leri M4 I il tl ¢ le ad 
deflect nm pert I 
the use of tires of a ¢ ind maximum tire life can only be 
expected when tl et t ‘ t xCet t! tota 
vertical deflection w On this premise, the working 
loads of tires are pecihed it Ss ™ ssible in this w iy. to cover 
practically all w é l dat 
for tires are not limited t per cent deflect however, as 
maximum performance, rather t maximum life, 1 be desirable 
under military conditior ently, load-defl n data must 
be available « ull tire LO r cent vertical deflection 

Fig. I shows tl ud-deflection data for standard airpla tires 
at standard service pressures. It will be noted that if the inflation 
pressure be varied for re, the slope Ae 
curve remains th me, but the curve moves to tl ht or le 
paralleling the ri | nflatior ress s lowered or 
raised. It will be seen from t that the load required to produce 
25 per cent vertical deflectior n be varied between fairly wide 
limits, depending upon the demands made upon the tire 

In an earlier portior f t irticle the now shoe” effect wa 
referred to, which will be discussed in the following. When a tire 
is stationary and is supporting a load certain portion of the tire 
is in contact with the supporti irface The contact diagram made 
by the tire on the supporting riace is an ellipse, and the pressure 
per square inch on the supporting surface is the same as the pres 
sure in the tire lhe total load supported by the tire is equal to the 
area of the ct tact diagr juare I multiplied by the 
inflation pressure of the tire in pounds per square inch. This is 
rather a broad statement not entirely correct, as there are 
several les wl I sn ld he conside red 


other variab 


all pract nurse ' re 
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Fig. 1. Load Deflection of Standard Airplane Tires at 
Standard Air Pressures 
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Consideration of t ibove will show that the area of the contact 
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vhi the airplane is operating is soft, and min 
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Ay thor nteresting Se of the teat t at uITt lar tire per- 
formance: t relation between the tire contact diagram, its load 
per squar¢ re conta the supp g l, and the in- 
flation pres the t [his relation, worked out empirically, 
s true only between reasonable limits and when the tire being 
tested is circular in sectiot However, since this relationship is 
é te ter is presented here 
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In a series of tests to determine this relationship, standard tires 
of 4, 6, 8, and 10 in. sections were used. The values, as tabulated, 
were actually measured in all cases and, while there are a few 
inconsistencies, the tendencies are well defined and can readily be 
seen. Table II shows the values obtained. 

From the results as noted above, the following general hypothesis 
was made 

The load which a tire will carry is fixed by the area of the 
contact diagram and the inflation pressure of the tire, and is equal 
to the product of the area in square inches multiplied by the in 
flation pressure in pounds per square inch. For all practical pur- 
poses, it can be considered that the area is the same for equal tire 
deflections, regardless of the inflation pressure, but the load carried 
by the tire will be greater for the same area of contact as the 


pressure is increased. 


y I Teal 


The deflection of the tire S principally a flattening of the 


and bears a simple mathematical relation to the area of contact 


area of contact is an ellipse equal to 


where A and B are the major and minor axes of the ellipse. 
The length of these axes can be approximated closely trom 


the formula for the chord subtended by the arc of the segment of a 


circle. The length of the chord is equal to twice the square root of 
the deflection multiplied by the difference between the diameter and 
the deflection, or 

\ Vh (d h) 
where “d”’ for the major axis is equal to the overall diameter of 


the tire, “d” for the minor axis is equal to the sectional diameter of 
the tire, and “h” for both cases is the vertical deflection in inches. 


lhe question of rim design is so closely allied to tire design that 


ne cannot properly be discussed without including the other. The 
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standard airplane rim is a one piece, drop-center rim as shown in 
Fig. 3. This rim is used on the 4, 5, 6, 8, and 12 in. tires. The 
original 10 in. tire is mounted on a truck type rim. Un 
fortunately, this rim was developed independently of the other rims, 
and by a different source, and although it is entirely satisfactory 
from a performance standpoint, it is different in principle, interferes 
with oversizing of the tires, and is heavier than necessary for a tire 
of this size. The development of a 10 in. rim of the drop-center 
type was undertaken and at the present time it is practically com 
plete, and will be adopted as standard, superseding the original 
truck type rim 

The standard drop-center airplane rim was the composite design 
of a number of representatives of wheel and tire manufacturers and 
of the Air Corps of the Army, but the principle is not new, having 
been used in Europe for some years before its adoption in this coun 
try 

The various dimensions of the rim for different sizes of section are 


in accordance with Table III 


TABLE IIL. 


Drop-CENTER Rim DIMENSION 


Size f I ( D / F 

fe , 109 44 f 

i) x 109 $4 ( ‘ 

312 x ¢ rt 7 109 5 ¢ 69 7 

16 x & ( Q] R4 

44x 1 17 8 ( 

4 x * 4 { 44 4 

Note hese dimensions are not in strict accordance with the dimensions give 
in the Tire and Rin Association Year Book, but they represent the 
Air Corps practice with reference to wire wheel installations 


It will be noted that the depth of the well, or drop center, is 
slightly more than the height of the rim flanges. This is to facilitate 
the mounting and dismounting of the tires 

Che bead seat widths B, in the table, are so dimensioned that they 


can accommodate the next larger size of tire when over-sizing. It 
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Fig. 2. Series of Drawings Showing the Effect of Oversizing Airplane Tires. Specifications Appear Below: 


Area of 

Cas R Pressure Cross Section Angle of 
| S Si 1 s n sq. in Stability 
\ Rx &x4(R 13.91 34.3 
B 28x4 Sx4(R f 13.97 14.0 
( 28x4 8x4(R 7 13.77 33.5 
D 28x4 28x4(R Ri 13.72 33.5 
t 28x4 8x4(0 50 14.89 40.4 
| 28x4 28x4(O 6 14.95 40.0 
( 32x6 28x4(R) 28.50 22.7 
H 32x¢ 28x4(R fi 30.10 22.5 
I 32x6 8x4(R 30.17 22.7 
T 32x6 28x4(O) 50 0.33 26.7 
K 32x6 28x4(0O 60 31.18 26.7 


Area of 

( asing Rin Pressure Cross Section Angle of 
Dire 1 ze S1Z¢ im Ibs 1! sq nm Stability 
I 32x6 8x4(O 7\ 0.81 26.5 
M 32x6 32x6(O 7 69 477 
N 32x6 32x6(O) 60 35.88 37.9 
oO 32x6 32x6(O) 7 35.61 37.3 
P 6x8 32x6(O) 50 51.55 28 
© 46x& x6(Q) 60 51.88 9.3 
R 36x8 2x6(O) 70 51.88 ge 5 
: 36x8 36x8(QO) 50 56.61 39.2 
T 36x8 36x8(O) 60 56.63 38.7 
| 36x8 36x8(O) 70 56.92 38.2 


* (R) indicates “Redesigned,” (O) indicates Origina 








ff) 
true that es the width of the bead seat on the tire is 
than ft vidt f the beads on the rim, but service tess have 
ndicate t that h a condition does not detract 
mm tf ! 





Fig. 3 Standard Drop Center Airplane Rim 
The ru Ww t \ ( laid out t he 0.7 of the sectiot1 
f the tire, w 1 ma the rim widtl f 4 in. rim, 2.8 
t ( 4.2 in., et his proved t 
he wunsa i case i for the smaller 
ne In t 28 + tire, with ar riginal rim widtl 
t 3.0 mm. ar f 37% 1n. betwe ( s of the rim 
flange thers . not ent “overhane” to the tire to protect 
the rim flans vheels and tires were running over ruts 
on fr t tl condition, the rim widths of 
the 4 and 5 in. 1 ! iced to 2.5 in. and the other sizes wer 
nchanged 
Che t ly tied in with rim desig 
lla t el d () yr in the case of standard 
( S tire 
the cor t | t it. ft \ ermit ot ove 
rit ry t + 5. 6, 8, and the new 10 tn. tires 
ire n nted, are all 20 n nm « meter. although other factors such 
us rim wid dept f flange, « differ. This fact 
make } llow 
( f t RS x 4 whe 
s 4 wheel 
> VW t 
'. 52 f vhee 
s v he 
| " that ver ge two sizes ‘ as the 
3? ' . ld give an unstable combinatior 
tendit f t due to pulling in the tire beads 
t the riv \ test of this installation, as well as 
the 36 x & tire on the : wheel, indicated conclusively that sucl 
ver ing not unstabl t fact, is highly desirabl See Fig. 2 
The Angle of Stabuilit tire mounted on a rim 1s the angle 
tor ned bv a I he each be ad t center line of the 
e trea i } Chis ar iutomobile tires 
iually limited t minimum of 28 degrees \utomobile practice 
vas followed for me tit vith airplane tires until difficulties were 
encountered t rim flanges bending when striking or 
aan >. 
x =’, 
x xX Original angle 30°-40 
ol standard installa 
tion 
X Oversized angle 21°-33 





4. Change of Angle of Stability as a Result 
of Oversizing 





ruts or frozen ground l mentioned previously [To overcome this 
difficulty, oversizing t sizes was resorted to, which resulted 1 
reducing this angle to 21 degrees in some cases without any difh 

culty being encountered It is plain that conditions of stability 
which hold for automobile tires do not apply to airplane tires. In 
this connection it « be stated as a principle of rim design for air 
plane tires that the ru vith is preferably 0.5 to 0.6 of the tire sec 

tion rather than 0.7, which is a common dimension for automobile 


equipment 

The design of airplar nner tubes on drop-center rims involves 
some considerations not included in the design of automobile tubes 
Due to the contour of the drop- 


inner tube fit smoothly and 


which are used on flat base rims 


center rim, which require hat the 
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evenly without wrinkling or buckling, it is necessary that care be 
taken in the measurements of pole diameter length. With 
these considerations provided for, the flat width or the pole diameter 
of tl ean tube length will be less, 

used on ordinary 


und tube 


and the 1 
on drop-center rims than for 


ve tubes will be 


greater 
for tubes used tubes 
flat base 

The result of experimental work and service testing of inner tubes 
adoption of the following U. S. Army specification 


inner tubes. 


rims 


has led to the 
requirements 1or 
Inner tubes shall be of the endless type o1 
The inner tube shall be washed and 
dried plantation rubber, or its equivalent, and shall be so compounded 
under service 


made trom the best 


1 


and vulcanized to produce a tube which shall age well 


conditions. No reclaimed rubber, oil substitute, or any material 
which shall tend to decrease the life of the tube shall be used. 
TABLE IV. 
CHEMI PHYSICAL PROPERTII [ UBES 
: y RF 
I G { 7 
‘ _ 96 - 
( 5 7 600 15 
Che tubes shail have the analytical and physical properties con 
tained Table IV The tube wall thickness, tube length, weight 


f tubes equipped lock nut, rim nut, valve 
shall conform to the requirements as shown in Table V 
shall be properly fitted with one valve, Schrader 2791, 


This valve shall be equipped witl 
Schrader 880, or equivalent 


with valve cap, etc., 


Each tube 
or other ap 
proved air valve a lock nut, rim 
ut, and valve cap 
Tr} 


he splice shall be as strong as the body of the tube Che spliced 


ends shall be properly skived, so as to avoid an abrupt or 
thickness of the 


shall be tested in accordance with Spe 


unneces 


increase in the tube at the splice 


y 
All tubes 


pecification covers the standard methods of testing rubber 


TABLE V. 


ification 20-1 


’ We Recommended 
DP imeter 
5 
straight 
irved 
**64 4.25 curved 
. 5 curv 
14 11 
7 } 
*The Tube Leneth the 28 x 4 st s measured on the 
lated t 1 t th, and is ength 
rl s are the inside ci which are m 
Ss. a t r YY s obtains 
} the tul t nd t ess r 
Rae goles = , is ted 


Survey of Tire Dealers’ Stocks 


coke: RUBBER DIVISION of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, in cooperation with the Rubber Asso 
is beginning its regular spring survey 
lealers. Cues- 
100.000 dealers 


ciation of America, 
stocks of tires in the hands of retail 
tionnaires are now being sent to more than 
thought to have stocks of tires on hand. 
quested as of April 1. 
as of October 1. 

On April 1. 1927, the average stock was 
computed to be 70.6 casings and 120.9 inner tubes. A year 
hand was only 63.9 


Replies are re 


The fall survey is regularly taken 


tire dealer’s 


before the average number of tires on 
but the number of tubes was almost 
in 1927. It is believed that dealers’ 
if not heavier, this year than thev were in 
liberal spring dating shipments. The Rubber 
will publish a preliminary report about April 19 
final report will follow about two weeks later. 
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invisible fastene: 
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exposed fastener 
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Footwear Styles 
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no cuff velvet cuff 


for 1929 Show 


Many Refinements 


Better Styling is the Aim of All Rubber Footwear Manufacturers as the 
Vogue for Millinery Galoshes Continues-—Announcements of the 
Various Companies Show Many Attractive New Numbers 


HE rubber footwear manufacturers have been 
through a most trying season on account of the lack 
of good selling weather throughout the country, 
especially in the large centers of population. Despite this, 
practically all producers were running full time until Jan- 
uary 1, although production has been considerably curtailed 
since that time. Business for next winter is now being 
booked, but details to make it possible for the manufactur- 
ers to start production are lacking in most cases, awaiting 
the final clean-up of this year’s stocks. 

Much apprehension was felt last year over the introduc- 
tion of so many colors and patterns in gaiters, but this has 
been dispelled by the experience of this winter. This style 
element has proved to be the salvation of the business as 
the women have worn the trim and stylishly tailored foot- 
wear for warmth and style, and the time-worn weather haz- 
ard has been partly eliminated. 

It was natural, however, that the first year of production 
and merchandising in millinery galoshes should bring about 
many mistakes. In general, too much variety was offered 
and many of the color and pattern combinations were not as 
harmonious with the trends in women’s clothing as might 
have been desired. In the 1929 line we see a concerted 
effort on the part of all companies toward better styling. 
Many of the larger companies now employ stylists who 
co-ordinate the efforts of the designers and fabric buyers 
to produce the most pleasing effects in rubber shoes and to 
have them follow the prevailing color trends. 

Prices have remained practically the same as a year ago, 
with the exception of miners’ pacs and automatic fastener 
gaiters. In the case of pacs, the reduction undoubtedly 
reflects the conditions in the coal mining industry. Reduced 
earnings and short-time employment have created a demand 
for lower priced merchandise, and second quality, no- 
brand pacs have sold largely during the last year, making 
a reduction in the first line imperative. 

Slide fastener gaiters, of which the “Zipper” was the 
forerunner in 1923, have proven very popular with the 
result that the volume production on the fastener device 
itself has made reduced costs possible. These savings are 
now being passed only to the consumer. Opinion is divided 


at the moment as to the future of fastener gaiters. While 
the ease of putting them on and taking them off is a big as- 
set, especially with the misses’ and children’s shoes, it is not 
possible to produce such close fitting and neatly tailored 
shoes with this device. But, on the other hand, there is 
no trend back to the old fashioned four-buckle shoe for 
women, and there is a definite place for a high gaiter, aside 
from the low-cuff gaiter or “Raynboot” type. And pro 
ducers are asking: “If not ‘Zippers, what else’ ?”’ 

Firestone Footwear Company, Hudson, Mass., has put 
out a very good answer to this question with the “Ritz-Im- 
perial,” one of the most distinctive numbers of tailored foot- 
wear on the market. This shoe is made of charmene 
worsted cloth in attractive colors and has in front a very 
neat flap of velvet with a cuff to match. Adjustment is 
afforded by a slide buckle and two snap buttons. 

Goodrich, of course, continues to offer a most complete 
and extensive line of automatic gaiters. Their “Zipper” 
line shows nineteen different styles and colors. Besides 
the black all-cotton jersey, mottled brown cotton jersey is 
offered in the women’s, misses’ and children’s. Red and 
blue and black and red mixed jersey is offered in the misses’ 
and children’s. Men’s “Zipper Boots’ are made in two 
heights, seven-inch and full height. In the worsted jersey 
numbers, Lo-Zipper Boots in women’s and misses’ are made 
in black, brown wool tweed, grey wool tweed, pine green 
wool jersey, and rust wool jersey. Cotton numbers in the 
same shoe carry brown and grey angola, and a new mixed 
cotton jersey specially priced at $2.10. Women’s gaiters 
are lined with ecru colored net and the misses’ with fleece 
Full height Zippers are made in tobacco brown wool jersey, 
and cruiser grey. Two new numbers are the “Lo-N-Hi 
Zipper Boot” of the featherweight fit-all type, made for 
slim legs only, with a fancy rayon lining. This gaiter can 
be worn as a high gaiter, or turned down to be worn as a 
cuff gaiter if desired. The Ne-Zipper is also of the feather- 
weight fit-all type in tobacco brown and glove suede, with 
a maximum height of 17 inches, making it full protection 
against the most stormy weather. 

Converse Rubber Shoe Company’s line features a new 
shade of tan, possessing character and richness. The “Bob- 








hette,” one of the first practical high gaiters which employes 
either | en is been re-designed witl 
many refhinem rovements Che high quality cuff 
uiter, the \ ct vith worsted dress serge 1 
colors, 1 v1 iaterial throughout, the velvet 
cuff being omitte Chic” line of cotton’ cuff gaiters 
is made with a new lightweight construction which should 
make the line very Opular tor spring and fall wear More 
ind n ‘ i id to the matter ot weight 1! 
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the same colorful lines as the Ranyday. It includes the 

a cuff gaiter plus the style of a shoe that fits 
trim and snug fore and aft. The design of the American 
Girl number includes, the feature of a cuff gaiter with the 
added feature of a convertible cuff which may be tipped 
up or worn as a regular cuff. 


features oO! 


he Hood Rubber Company lists many new features in 
ts 1929 line as follows: An Irrigation Boot, lighter in 
nd more flexible; Ike Walton Boot, an extra high 
Ity for spring trout fishing; an English Wel- 


sporting specia 


i = « 
ngton Boot, a smart dressy boot for women which has had 
uch a big vogue abroad; Snotite Boot, a new Hood special 


lack short boot 


carbon 


for the youngsters which is a bright finish b 
with a stocking top; a new 
with a white tread on all pac shoes; Fex-Over, a 
slides and made 
town who wants 


pecially constructed 
blac k sole 
no buckles or 
especially for the motorist or man about 
something neat and warm with the added feature of quick- 


new mens shoe containing 


ness of and on 


Hood Line of Noveltv Gaiters 


In novelty gaiters Hood has a very complete line, includ 
¢ automatics in full height and seven-inch, “Joliroge,” a 
smart pirate boot with a fastener on the side, and 
Splasher,”’ a buckle shoe for the kiddies made from tan 
embossed rubbe reptile pattern to imitate leather. Then 
follows a full line of cuff gaiters in worsteds, woolen 
tweeds, and mercerized cotton combinations, which are 
easing and distinctive 


sse, Wisconsin, 
in the 
announces 


Rubber Mills Company, La ‘ 


the rubber footwear tactory, located tarthest west 


11 14 
country but situated in an excellent snow be s 


that it has been their aim to make a line of gaiters that are 


lish to the highest degree and at the same time decidedly 

tical ) ill autogaloshes and novelty gaiters the cuffs 

the regular overcast stitching which prevents frayed 

edges | adds to the appearancs 

\ i Crosse gaiters have a net leg ¢ a fleece 

e lining to protect the toes and the instep tron the cold 

Chis aff interesting compromise and is apparently a 

vise s f a problem which has been bothering the 

footwear manufacturers more or less during the past two 

easons Originally gaiters were fleece-lin throughout, 

Tf ( sers especially in the cities, mmplained of 

the shoes being too hot Then the change was made to all 

( ning 1 during severe weather they proved to be too 

Chis change to half of each may solve the problem 

( ce \ new type of two-stra gaiter offered 

the La Crosse line shows the trend toward a high gaiter 

ot employing a slide fastener, although La Crosse has a 

veryv < plete line of fastener c uters wl ch work very 
oothly, some types having the fastener invisible 

Mishawaka Rubber and Woolen Manutacturing Com 

inv, Mishawaka, Indiana, is one of the oldest and most 
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seACON Fatis “Amy” Tyer “No. 6814 


successful rubber footwear concerns in the country. Start- 
ing originally in 1868 manufacturing flannels, all knit wool 
boots were added in 1887, when the familiar trade-mark 
‘Ball Band” was originated. Rubbers were first made in 
1898 and lightweights added in 1916. Now the line in- 
cludes all kinds of rubber footwear, including tennis, woolen 
footwear, hosiery, sport shoes, leather work shoes, all made 
under one roof which makes the factory unique not only 
in the rubber industry but in manufacturing in general. 

In a recent survey made by advertising experts, brand 
preference in rubber footwear was not particularly marked, 
but “Ball This undoubtedly 
is due to the distinctive trademark, national advertising, 
and quality merchandise, which is sold only to the retailer 


Band” had the highest score 


and at one price for all. 

In the 1929 Ball-Band line there are, perhaps, fewer in 
novations than in some of the others, but it contains every- 
thing to fill the wants of the trade from the farms and rural 
districts, as well as some smart lightweight Monopul artics 
for fashionable city trad A new feature number is an un- 
lined light rubber, the “Ariel,” which weighs but three 
ounces so that it can be carried in the handbag Chis is 
made in moire finish, black or tan. 


Tyer Slide Fasteners on Side 


Tyer Rubber Company, Andover, Mass., has a very com- 
plete line for a small company, covering boots, gaiters, 
artics, and light and heavy rubbers. Practically all the light 
goods are made by the hot-press method, the lining and 
upper being calendered together, eliminating seams and 
joints in the shoes, the reinforcing parts being put on out- 
side. Tyer’s slide fastener gaiters operate entirely from 
the side, which makes them look very neat on the foot. In 
addition to the ““Tyer” lin here is the 
moderately priced to meet the demand for this type of 
merchandise. 

To date the United States Rubber Company has sent out 
little to the trade except price lists, probably indicating that 
some of the fashioned shoes are still in the process of de- 
velopment which is more or less generally true throughout 
the trade. Winter footwear production is now concen- 
trated in the Boston Rubber Shoe, American Rubber, Ly- 
coming, Woonsocket, Candee, and Goodyear Glove fac- 
tories. ‘‘Gaytees,” a new type of gaiter with a Queen Ann 
collar effect, is one of the features of the new line. 

Servus Rubber Company, Rock Island, Illinois, announces 
an increased production program for 1929, with new styles 
and new service as a result of these facilities. The com- 
pany’s line now includes a line of red boots, all-rubber 
gaiters, work rubbers, and novelty gaiters. The latter are 
largely of the cuff type made in blue mottled, salt mottled, 
fawn, and black. 

It is interesting to note that Canadian styles for 1929 


‘Economy’ line, 


t 
1 
I 


contain much greater variety in colors than those in this 
country. The Gutta Percha and Rubber Co., Ltd., of 
Toronto, is featuring beige colored soles on many shoes. 
In novelty gaiters, the line is one of the most complete and 
extensive on the market, offering a line of “Gloshettes” in 
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cuff, automatic, buckle, and three-snap types. Among the 
colors are beige, silver black, silver fawn and gray, purple 
and gray gold heather, and rose heather. A new light 
rubber known as the “Petite,” is offered in black and beige, 
with harmonizing heather net lining with an embossed 
upper. 

The handsome catalog of the Miner Rubber Company, 
which, by the way, fits into a pocket on the Miner footwear 
calender, shows an impressive assortment of staple num 
bers with which their Daintee and Snappy cloth gaiters are 
in pleasing contrast. ‘The former has two loops and one 
strap, while the Snappy number is a lower one, having the 
strap only. The company also shows the Whizz line of 
automatic fastener overshoes. 

Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., has many styles which re- 
semble American numbers, such as the “Flapper” along the 
lines of the Cambridge “Captain Kid,” and the ‘Cloud,” 
which is similar in construction to the Goodyear “Debut- 
ante.” A full line of “Gaytees” is offered also. All Can- 
adian companies concentrate on heavy goods, owing to the 
more severe and prolonged winters in their territory. The 
Kauffman Rubber Company, Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario, and 
Northern Rubber Company, Granby, apparently run more 
on the staple numbers and do not go into novelties as much 
as the larger companies, which is a good policy for the 
smaller producer. 


U.S. Rubber Company's Plantations 


HE rubber plantations owned by the United States 
Rubber Company comprise a total area of 135,053 
‘res. of which 104,232 acres are located in Sumatra an 
30,821 acres in Malaya. Of the total area, approximately 
87.000 acres have been planted, of which approximately 
$500 acres were planted during 1927. Of the present 
nlanted areas, 54,953 acres are in bearing, including 2,225 
acres that became mature during 1927. ‘The remainder ot 
33,000 acres, will come into bearing progressively during 
Production amounted to 25,677 OOO 
? 708.000 pounds 


he next six vears 
pounds for the vear 1927, an increase of 
over 1926 

The net earnings of the plantations in 1927 amounted 
to approximately $4,000,000, after providing adequate re 
serves for depreciation of plant and equipment, amortiza 
tion of the cost of development and foreign income taxes 
he earnings in 1926 amounted to $6,000,000 
tations are handled through a subsidiary company, United 


The plan 


States Rubber Plantations, Inc. 

Rubber received from the plantations is taken into ac 
count by the United States Rubber Company at current 
market prices and the plantations companies are credited in 
open account. 

The rubber plantations represent a total investment of 
$33.113.236. Of this amount, $18,000,000 was invested by 
the United States Rubber Company, $4,571.830 was ad 
vanced in open account by the United States Rubber Com 
pany, and the remainder, amounting to $10,541,406 was 
provided from the operations of the plantations companies. 
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ompany Profits Increase 


Although Most of the Well-Known Companies Showed Better Net Incomes 


in 1927. the Rubber Industry 

N many respe il financial statements of the 

leading rul ber manufacturi1 g companies for the year 

1927 show a tat satisfactory condition within the 
industry Substantial fits have been made in most cases, 
in the face of lowe1 ces for almost all lines of rubber 
goods lire price in fact. went to the lowest level in the 
experience | f the trade The year was also marked by a 
harp drop in automobile production and in the case of Ford, 
a complet cessation of activities, resulting in a huge loss 
of sales for tire mat icturers furnishing original equip 
ment \ tactor which cot tributed greatly to the good re 
turns of the various companies was the comparative stabil 
ity in the price of crude rubber, which in the face of lowet 
prices lol finished goods lid not necessitate a further loss 
by having to write off abnormally high depreciation in rub 
ber inventories [he most encouraging feature of the 
vear was the fact that practically all the rubber companies 


reported an increase in the total volume of unit sales 


The accompanying table shows the relation of gross sales 


five lat rubber manufacturers, com 


to pronts for the ges 

monly referred to as the “Big Five.” The profits listed are 
those remaining atftet terest and other charges have been 
deducted, but betor preferred dividends have been moet, 


vw 


and include any reserve which have been set aside. A percent 
relationship between gross sales and such profits 1s also 
given lhe table gives the same figures for the last three 
vears by way of comparisot In view of the fact that the 
five companies listed do more than half of the total business 
in rubber manutacturt ods in the United States, these 
figures are fairly representative of the general condition of 
the mdustry 

While gross dollar sales of the individual companies have 


' 


remained high, they cd 
Bb. F 


ever, with the exception 


ot exceed. ¢ xcept in the case of the 
1926 Profits, how 
Rubber Co., have been 


the sales during 
of the U.S 
»f three out of the five companies, 
lip between gross sal 
higher than the preceeding year. This would indicate at 
\f efficiency in management, espec- 
lverse conditions in the marketing 


Goodrich Co 


and in the cas 


vreatel 


| 


the percentage relations! es and profits is 


the outset a high degree 


iallv in the tace of the a 


held, as mentioned 


above 

Che total gross sales of the “Big Five” in 1927 were not 
quite equal to those enjoyed in 1926, which was a high rec- 
ord year Che decrease in dollar sales was a fraction 
under five per cent However, the total profits of the group 
approximately 40 per cent over 1926 


actual 


Ot 


show an increase 


itionship of profits to sales was 6.7 per 


nr over 1976 


rhe percentage r¢ 
Fire 


cent, an increase Of z Det! 


ct 


Still 


SALES AND PROFITS OF THE FIVE LARGEST 


Falls Short of Real Prosperity 


But these figures on rubber company profits are mislead- 
ing, it must be admitted, by reason of the juggling of special 
reserves and contingent funds which are set up and dis- 
sipated or returned later to surplus. Such operations are 
so numerous and involved that it is practically impossible to 
take them correctly into account from the published state- 
ments. With regard to this situation the well-known Stand- 
ard Statistics Company said in a recent bulletin: 


oO 
> 


“To prove any statement relative to the profits of a tire 
producing company by precise figures is virtually impossible 
No industry habitually juggles its figures about with such 
gay abandon. ‘Contingency’, ‘inventory’ and ‘general’ re- 
serves appear and disappear in and from successive annual 
sheets as though they were so many rabbits being 
lifted in and out of a plug hat by a skilled magician 
The result is that, no matter how much labor is expended in 
analyzing balance sheets and income accounts and striving 
to construct a continuous statistical record of profits, the re- 
ward is more often an approximation of the truth than an 
exact statement of the facts.” 


hal- . 
alance 


The total gross sales and profits of the individual com- 
panies for the last three years gives a broader view and 
shows the relative position of the separate companies at the 
end of the three-year period. In the matter of sales volume 
(,oodyear has surpassed all the others and also shows the 
highest aggregate profits for the period Firestone has 
made the best record from the standpoint of percentage re 
lationship between profits and gross sales. However, the 
average profits for the three-year period for all tire 
panies is only 6.8 per cent, a figure which would seem too 
low to put the industry in any highly prosperous position 
Taken individually, and in the light of conditions existing 
during 1927, the companies’ statement show a better con- 
dition than when taken collectively and compared with other 
years. 


coMm- 


Goodyear increased unit sales of tires 15 per cent during 
1927 but dollar sales of all products were 3.5 per cent less 
than in 1926. The ratio of assets to liabilities at the close 
of the year stood at 7.3 to 1. B. F. Goodrich Company’s 
sales for 1927 were the highest in the history of the com- 
pany. The profits listed includes $1,000,000 which was set 
aside for reserves. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company also reported 1927 
as the record year in the company’s history and while gross 
sales were slightly under the 1926 figure, unit sales increased 
substantially. Current assets in relation to liabilities stood 
at ratio of 7 to | at the end of the fiscal year. Fisk Rubber 

(Concluded on Page 666) 
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RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANIES 


(Profits shown are after interest and other charges, but before preferred dividends or reserves) 


\» 
Company (;ross S P’rohts Cent Gross Sales Profits** C 
U. S. Rubber $206,473 $1 8 8.4 $215,528,309  $8,761,8691 
Coodyear 7.3 l SYS l 4 230,161,53 8,799,138 
Goodrich l 39,5 $4,447 1 148,391,478 5,065,110 
Firestone* 17,99 12,8 4 10.1 144,397.00 7,622,339 
Fisk* +,900, ,108,90¢ 8.1 68,051,739 3,354,431 
lotal 49,211,454 73,969,533 9.9 806,530,062 33,602,887 

*Firestone fiscal year ends October 31 Fisk fiscal year ended October 31 until 
tion of reserves taken into income a mt { Does not include $6,000,000 profit fr: 
x Covers 14 months due to change in fiscal year 

EE a —— EEE —————e 


1927 Three Year Total —, 
Per Per Per 
ent Gross Sales Profits** Cent Gross Sales Profits Cent 
+.1 $193,442,945 $ 6,232,0529] 3.2 $615,444,991 $32,303,791 5.2 
8 222,178,540 16,635,666 7.4 658,239,846 46,440,702 7.0 
151,684,960 12,780,306 8.4 436,315,964 34,589,863 7.9 
; 127,696,759 13,780,966 10.8 397,691,75 34,203,717 8.9 
4.8 72,404,002 x 2,620,721 3.6 215,356,114 12,084,508 5.6 
4 767,407,206 §2,047,711 6.7 2,323,048,672 159,622,131 6.8 


1927, when it was changed to correspond with calendar year 


= 


**Without deduc 


mm plantations. {{ Does not include $4,000,000 profit from plantations 
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Modern Practice in Salvaging 
SCRAP RUBBER 


Improved Equipment and Better Methods of Handling Scrap Have Had Much 
To Do With the Improvement in Quality of Reclaimed Rubber—Some 
Scrap Presents Special Problems for Effective Disposition 


HE improvement in quality and uniformity of re- 
claimed rubber in the past few years is in no small 
measure due to better methods for handling and pre- 
paring scrap for the process of reclaiming. These have in 
part been necessitated by the narrowing margin of profit 
which makes it imperative that the largest possible yield be 
obtained from scrap at all times. The price of scrap, par- 
ticularly tires, cannot go below certain limits on account 
of costs of collection and freight charges. Too low a price 





Two Reichel and Drews Machines. Fabric Puller on the 
Left. Bead Cutter, with Motor, on the Right 


automatically cuts off a portion of the supply and sets in 
motion economic forces which gradually bring the level 
back to normal. 

For scrap purposes, the discarded automobile tire is com- 
posed of three parts, tread, carcass, and bead. The bead 
must be removed and discarded before the scrap can be 
reclaimed, as it contains wire and hard rubber compounds 
which cannot be blended with the rest of the product. Ob- 
viously, as the tires are first purchased whole, the removal 
of the bead, whether done by scrap dealer or reclaimer 

most reclaimers buy beadless tires) is an important opera- 
tion in determining the yield of workable scrap to be ob- 
tained. There are several types of bead cutters on the 
market which are built for this operation. 

Reichel and Drews, Chicago, have three machines 
for this operation: No. 1 with a belt drive is controlled by 
a foot treadle or lever pivotally attached to the frame, the 
tire is slipped over the lower roller, and when the foot 
treadle is depressed, it will automatically revolve, forcing 
the knife through the fabric and cut off the beads from 
any size or style of tire. The company’s, No. 2 bead cutter 
is a commonly used type of cutter which will cut tires up 
to 5”, No. 1 machine being recommended for larger and 
heavier tires. In operation a tire is slipped over the lower 
roller, and when the foot treadle is depressed, the knife will 
cut off the beads and turn the tire at the same time until 
the bead is cut off. Guides are also provided for guiding 
the tire while the bead is being cut off. 

Since the advent of 8, 12, and even 16-ply truck pneu- 


matics, they have presented more or less of a problem to 
the reclaimer who very often finds that his regular equip 
ment is not adequate to take care of these large sizes. 
Yet they are good for rubber yield, most tires of this class 
being first quality and rich in carbon black. One reclaimer 
first slices them into sections on a large alligator shear, 
then removes the beads from each section by using a band 
Saw. 

Not all worn-out tires find their way back into tire re 
claim. Tires which are completely worn out, that is the 
tread worn through to the carcass and the carcass plies 
badly scuffed and torn, are discarded as worthless, as 
it does not pay to reclaim them. Tires with good carcasses 
are often pulled down and blow-out patches, and so-called 
tire boots, are made from them. A series of simple yet 
efficient machines are used in the manufacture of these 
products. First, it is necessary to separate the rubber and 
the fabric which is done by a fabric puller. ‘This machine 
operates by winding the fabric on one arbor, and the casing 
on a second arbor, and can be instantly stopped without 
rolling back. More or less plies can be opened easily. An 
auxiliary machine, known as the tire opener, is used fot 
starting the separation of the tread and carcass. 

The next process is to cut the fabric into suitable 
lengths. A cutting knife or power cutter is used for this 
operation. You now have a rough boot which must be 
skived or tapered at the edges. A skiver is used for this 
work which neatly and quickly skives and tapers the edges 
of the boots, which are now ready for the market as many 
of them are sold in this form. 

For a better grade of boot, the fabric must be trimmed 











bey 


Diagram of Tire Chopper Lately Developed by Taylor, 
Stiles and Company to Displace the Scrap Cutters 





to different widths to go with different sizes of tires. Ma- 
chines known as fabric trimmers are available for this 
work. The fabric must also be buffed to clean off the ce- 
ment. Any type of rotary wire brush machine will do 
this work effectively. 

Treads removed from tires processed for boots amd 
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patches are known a ykes and are used to make a grade scrap from their collections have no trouble in disposing of 
of caustic tire reclaim, althoug very often they are blended the reclaim ata good price, the present market price heing 
with whole tire stocks ires used to make reclaim are almost twice that of black tire stock 
nrst ground into n pieces elt ler on a rotary cutter o1 Special lots of scrap, some of teem tich in cole ce 
pga aera cerca the most widely used method today tent, do not find an outlet commensurate with their worth 
ye ees 5 wie ee less in demand today, althoug! for the reason that the supply is too small and restricted 
. ot reclain e tne! r in certail branches Ot the keclaimers must he assured of a steady supply and uni 
Industry su i ( stocks and auto topping com form grading to produce the uniform product demanded 
pound lack rubber oots bring the highest price by the rubber trade toda 
whereas tenn nd aret ire practically worthless owing , 
to the low rubber vi 
Solid tires are used to make a tough, harsh stock which Rubber Company Profits Increase 
finds favor for certain ust In preparing these for re (Continued from Page 664) 
claiming, care n that none of the hard rubbet 
hase 1s left in the ot efore it voes t the crackers and ( ompany showed a decline in profits but in reased the value 
a ee the consistency of the product. and unit volume of sales over 1926. The report this year, 


however, covers 14 months owing to the change voted by the 
hoard of directors in June, 1927, in the fiscal year from 
(October 31 to the end of the calendar year 

The one of the “Big Five” showing the least favorable 
statement is the United States Rubber Company. While a 
profit is shown for 1927 it was made at the expense of 
drawing more than $16,000,000 from the reserve funds of 
the company and surplus accounts of the U. S. Rubber 
Plantations Company Had not this reserve been available, 

loss on operations for the year would have occurred 
Details of the annual report of the U. S. Rubber Company 
are given elsewhere in this issue of THE RusBBER AGE. 

\ policy of expansion was reported in practically all the 
annual statements. The year saw the british Goodyear 
plants at Wolverhampton, England, and Sydney, Australia, 

go into operation and construction nearly complete at the 
Rubber Scrap Cutter of Taylor, Stiles & Co. new Los Angeles plant. Further acquisitions to the com- 
pany’s rubber plantation holdings were made in Sumatra. 
Firestone broke earth for the construction of their Cali- 





\ solid true , : » oo the tire tread trom fornia plant and purchased a site for an English factory in 
the rim and the ist e tires are then cut into sections . . -_ . 
niet ane Aetiaes Dain eed muasibell thas Siihien dienes addition to going ahead with their plantation developments 
; > in Liberia. Goodrich increased its plant capacities in Cali- 
scrap inner tubes are eraded according to color and Pee : alk 
- ’ fornia, England and Canada. 
rubber content, so-call E pure gum wales COmmancnNg & lhe generally encouraging financial condition of Ameri- 
a oe oe tubes. These are easily ground Gan rubber manufacturers other than the “Big Five,” as 
a ee : ; - reflected in their annual statements for 1927, also indicates 
Footwear ai mechanical goods plants yreid many 4 sound business position in practically every case. Hood, 
grade S$ of scrap today which present more OF l€sS OF a Davton, Kelly-Springfield, Seiberling, General and Mohawk 
problem as to then position. In footwear, for example, a}] showed profits and in most cases, higher gross sales in 
there is un wee He lining trimmings which very ofte1 both dollar value and unit volume. Kelly-Springfield does 
cannot be used ba nto the rag stock batch especially if pot publish an annual sales figure but shows a net income 
the mill is not equ pped with a cutter of grinder to reduce of $357,741 after facing a loss of approximately $3,450,000 
~the scrap to a w [his scrap, together wit! in 1926. Hood Rubber Company reported a net income 
rubber pasted tent ittings, has practically no sale, al of $1,017,319 for the nine months ended December 31, 1927, 
though some attempts have been made to shred it for mat as contrasted with a loss of $1,282,473 for the last fiscal 
tress filler. Cured packing room trimmings find a restricted year which had ended March 31, 1927. Sales during the 
sale to reclaimers who blend the scrap with shoes to make period totaled $28,527,426. Mohawk Rubber Company’s 
shoe reclaim. Heel ai sole overflow stocks are usually sales for 1927 totaled $5,702,372 with unit sales of tires 
reclaimed with oil at used back into the compound U1 running 120 per cent over the previous year \ net profit 
cured friction tape trimmings, and carriage cloth scrap of $631.17] was reported in the face of a deficit of $350,000 
occasionally find a market with a footwear mill which does which was standing at the close of 1926 
not produce enoug crap from its own cuttings for rag General Tire & Rubber Company, which in 1927 enjoyed 
stock \ great many w grades of fabric and rubber scray the best vear 1n its history, reported sales amounting to a 
cured and uncured, fi their outlet on the dump or art little less than $24,000,000, representing a net gain of 21% 
uurned as retus vill ibly continue to be so dis per cent, and net earnings of $2,233,778. Lee Tire & Rub- 
posed of in view of the present rubber market ber Company reported sales of $10,175,169 and net profits 
\irbags. which were once burned up, have had a re of $784,257. The fiscal year was changed, however, to end 
stricted outlet to make cheap reclaim for use in low-grade on October 31 and the figures are therefore for ten months 
tires, but the trouble with this grade of scrap is its lack of | only and are less than those reported for the calendar year 
uniformity as the life of each bag varies considerably 1926. 
Hard rubber scrap is ground up to make hard rubber dust Mason Tire & Rubber Company showed a loss of $472.,- 
which finds a ready market for the makers of hard rubber 897 in spite of sales totalling $7 483,928 The company 
products. White scrap is at a premium as white tires have suffered chiefly from the loss of Ford business during the 
been out of the market almost ten years now, although the vear. Miller Rubber Co., while showing a loss of $392,632, 
demand for a good white tire reclaim is alwavs steady ended the year in a fairly strong position with a ratio of as- 


Reclaiming mills which are able to cull a supply of this sets to liabilities of 3 to 1. 
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THE GENTLEMAN FROM MINCING LANE 
reports current opinion in London’s famous rubber 
market in every issue of THE RUBBER AGE 


Erte 











The Gentleman Talks About Unvesting a Vested Interest 


Lonvon, March 12th, 1928. 
ar reflection a month after the British Govern- 


ment’s announcement of the rubber restriction inquiry 

has brought home to the British rubber industry the 
fact that a catastrophe hasn’t taken place after all. It is 
true that rubber prices have fallen about 25 per cent and 
plantation share values are off in the neighborhood of 15 per 
cent, but neither shares nor raw rubber have gone lower 
and there is still a reasonable margin between production 
costs and sales prices. Uncertainty still rules as to the 
future, but maybe something better, at least more reliable, 
than governmental regulation will come out of the investiga- 
tion. 

The only hope in that direction is that the Dutch, who 
have just set up one of the numerous committees to investi- 
gate this situation, can be brought to see the need for volun- 
tary cooperation in a restriction scheme with the British. 
One thing that does seem to stand out definitely is that 
Dutch planters will have nothing to do with Dutch govern- 
mental restriction. 

It is plain that the position in 1928, when the Dutch are 
again approached by the British, is very strikingly different 
from the situation in 1921 and 1922 prior to the institution 
of the Stevenson Scheme. Today the British rubber grow- 
ing industry and the British government, if and when they 
propose to remove restriction, will be taking away from the 
Dutch a most profitable status. 


N the five years which have elapsed since restriction was 

instituted, the Dutch have profited immensely. There- 
fore, the club which the British have in hand is a powerful 
one—‘“If you don’t come into some sort of a restriction 
scheme with us it will be a case of fight to the finish.” 
Today the Dutch know (in millions of guilders) what they 
will lose by the elimination of British restriction. There 
was nothing concrete of this sort in 1921 and 1922. Never- 
theless, the prospects for Anglo-Dutch co-operation are con- 
sidered rather poor, largely on account of the big native 
holdings in the Dutch East Indies and the difficulty of or- 


ganizing non-governmental restriction there. 


In my opening paragraph I referred to a drop of 25 per 
cent in the price of raw rubber, and 15 per cent in share 
values. It is a remarkable thing, the tenacity and loyalty 
with which British rubber shares are held by a large section 
of the British people. Raw rubber seems to have stopped 
its downward movement at between 12d and 15d. It is 
felt that should restriction be removed entirely there might 
be a sudden drop down to 6d per pound for London 
raw rubber, but very soon thereafter the price would 
be stabilized nearer 12d than 6d, not only on account 
of the increased consumption induced by the lower 
prices, but also because of the substantially improved 
financial position of the British Companies compared with 
their reserves, etc., in pre-restriction days. Again, the 
companies are strengthened by the almost sentimental at- 


tachment shareholders have for rubber shares. They are 
held by a great many people as securely as gilt-edged paper. 

British rubber shareholders in the last two weeks have 
had their high opinion of their holdings in raw rubber 
companies confirmed by the announcement that considerable 
American money has come into the market for the purpose 
of buying rubber shares. No one knows just how large 
these purchases are, but it is pretty safe to say they do not 
exceed, say, £1,000,000, which would not be more than one- 
half of 1 per cent of the total investment in British rub- 
ber. The figure is probably much less than that, if, for no 
other reason, that British rubber shares are held by such a 
wide range of small holders that it is difficult to buy up 
large blocks, even in times of depression such as obtained at 
the end of February. 


HE possibility that Americans will pick up a substan- 

tial stake in the British rubber growing areas if rubber 
restriction should be abandoned is often mentioned. The fear 
that rubber growing supremacy may pass from the hands 
of the British has been expressed on various occasions. The 
proponents of restriction urge that if restriction were re- 
moved, the declining rubber prices would carry share prices 
down with them and then the invasion of American capital 
would begin. The plan of certain American financial in- 
terests along this line in 1921 and 1922 is recalled but the 
failure of those interests to carry through their plan is for- 
gotten. The adoption of restriction is credited with having 
stopped their plan at that time, but I shall always question 
the practicability of any such movement of shares on a big 
scale for reasons which I have indicated above. But even 
if it materialized, the plantations would still be under the 
sritish flag and subject to British laws, such as the restric- 
tion legislation. 

The Research Committee of the Cabinet has begun its 
investigation promptly, and is proceeding at a rate which has 
caused a protest to appear in the press that the Associations 
in the East had to cable a presentation of their case rather 
than send it by mail. One cry in London is for early ac- 
tion, and another is for a thorough investigation! A lead- 
ing firm of rubber share brokers in their monthly survey of 
the position point out that surely the Cabinet will consider 
the rubber growing industry as a key industry in national 
economics on account of its importance in helping to pay 
the American debt, in bringing in substantial income taxes 
to the Treasury, etc. 

I cannot close this letter without commenting on the 
courageous action of the British Government in making its 
announcement as regards the investigation of raw rubber. 
Undoubtedly, they knew they had to handle an ugly situa- 
tion. The business of “unvesting” a vested interest is al- 
ways unpleasant. Even the announcement of an investiga- 
tion on this subject is bound to be unpleasant, regardless of 
the outcome. 

Yours faithfully, 


THE GENTLEMAN From MINcING LANE. 
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\ero-X—New Rubber Accelerator 


oie American Cyanamid Company, New York City, 


have recently announced the development of a new 
yw temperature accelerator called Aero-X, which is now 
duced to the rubber industry. Samples have 
ven sent to many leading rubber chemists who are con 


ing tests with them. 

Aero-X is a definite chemical compound which may 
asily be analyzed or tested for purity and uniformity. 
lt is a pure white crystalline powder, melting at about 100 
legrees C. When rubbed between the fingers it has a 

itly soapy feeling and because of this characteristic 
t mixes well with rubber. Aero-X is absolutely non-pois- 

ous. 

The outstanding characteristics of Aero-X are given as 

llows: Effective cures at low temperatures, 20 to 30 
pounds of steam, in a wide variety of compounds, from 

' 


pure gum to all reclaim; low cost per unit of acceleration ; 


may be safely and easily handled in the factory. 
Although Aero-X is primarily a low temperature accel 
erator, it may be used at temperatures up to 7/5 pounds ol! 


steam where speed o 
ympatible with al 


i 


ents, except stearic acid and other acid softeners. 


f cure is the main consideration. It 
| of the usual compounding ingredi 


Aero-X seems to be equally suitable for tread and car 
iss stocks, tubes, heels and soles, mechanicals, etc., and is 
said to be particularly free from scorching tendencies and 
from danger of overcuring. It is lower in cost than most 
her accelerators of equal strength and is said to be 
keaper to use than other accelerators in its price class 
ecause of its accelerating strength and its use at low 
iperatures. 
Aero-X is a stable compound and may, tl 


ept in storage under ordinary conditions almost indefi- 


ere fe re, be 


nitely without change in composition or in accelerating 
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Items Reprinted from March 25, 

1918, issue of THe Rupper AcE 

pp HE United States Rubber Compa has purchased the plant 
| American Locomotive Works, Providence, R. I. Sam 
P. Colt, president of the company, states that the new plant 
uck tires * * * “The Financial Prospects of 

etic Rubber” was the subject of a paper read before the Phila 
phia section of the A. C. S. by Dr. Frederick Dannerth * * * 
poard I lire rs of the Rubber Asso L110! I \merica ap 

e the la s re l ’ ve g trate 

ist 22 7 how D . Sne 
Liberty Loan Committee of the Rubber Industry of Greate 
York is organized to assist in floating the Third Liberty Loa 

* The Ross-Lambert Rubber Company porated 1 
with a capital of $3,000,000. * * * Among those com- 
s whi ire building new factories or enlarging their present 


he increased war business,are the Century Rubbet 

Chicago; Panther Rubber Company, Chelsea, Mass.; Amer 
Hard Rub! Company, College Point, Long Island; the Alling 
N. Y.; Ohio Tre & Tire Compan) 
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SAFETY KINKS iste ractory | 


No. 1 of a Series, Showing How Various Manufacturers Are Pro- 
|| tecting Their Workmen Against Serious Accidents. Presented by |c- 
™" Courtesy of the National Safety Council and with the Cooperation . 
of the Rubber Section thereof. 


HESE trucks are used for transporting tires, cores, 

rings and other equipment necessary in tire manu 
facturing. This photograph, which was taken in the 
Detroit plant of the U. S. Rubber Company, shows how 
a simple change makes them safe to use. 

When the lugs on the horizontal arms (indicated by 

the arrows) are in proper position, they keep the cores 
or other equipment from sliding off the truck as it 
moves through the plant. When they are reversed, the 
load can slide off or be easily removed. The truck on 
the left has short lugs. They are unsafe because they 
are apt to turn over as the truck jolts along, thus allow 
ing the load to slide off and injuring the truckman or 
other workmen. Long lugs are seen on the truck on the 
right. Their length makes it impossible for them to 
turn over of themselves. Hence, they make the truck 
much safer for the workmen to use. 


“CEE | 


ANY workmen have suffered serious injuries 

through being caught in the windup machine used 
in connection with rotary and Spadone bias cutters, either 
on account of trying to thread the fabric while the rolls 
are moving, or trying to straighten a wrinkle or pick a 
ravelling while the windup is in motion. 

On all windup machines in the Firestone factory there 
is now stretched a safety rope (1) at the end and at 
both sides. A pull on the rope will instantly stop th 
machine. This is much better than the button (2) which 
was previously installed because anyone caught can strike 
wildly at the rope and stop the machine, whereas it was 
necessary to hit the button squarely and sometimes the 





caught person was not within reach of it. This safety 
equipment does not eliminate the accidents, but it does 
reduce their severity to practically nothing. 





“CESe? | 


6 Seas United States Rubber Company protects the 

operators of the tandem calender windups in its De 
troit plant by means of the safety trip treadles indicated 
by the arrows in this photograph. Similar treadles are 
located on the opposite side of the windup. 

When the mill is running, operators are stationed along 
the side of the windup. In case one of them should get 
caught in the belting windup or the bite of the calender 
rolls, all moving parts of the calender can be instantly 


stopped by his stepping on one of these safety treadles. 


eRe 











Can you use these ideas to make your plant a safer place 
in which to work? See other ‘‘Kinks’’ in succeeding issues 
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- JOHN ROYLE & SONS, Paterson, N. J., U.S.A. 


| 





FEEDS ITSELF! 


A Royle tubing ma- 
chine requires no stuf- 
fing rolls. The screw 
intake is automatic to 
capacity limit. 


Form and _ location 
of throat opening are 
ideally adapted to rapid, 
continuous ribbon feed. 





Soapstone injecting inner tube machine with 
silent worm drive 





Represented by Akron Rubber Mold & Machine Co. | 




















ANTIMONY SULPHIDES 


(Golden and Crimson) 


Produced by 


Antimony Products and Chemical Co., Ltd. | 
Beckenham, England 


Old Standards—New Prices— Uniform Quality 


Also 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 


Exclusive Agents for the United States and Canada 





Antimony Stocks Carried in New York 


V. G. THOMAS & COMPANY 


Dry Colors—Chemicals—Pigments 
99 John Street, NEW YORK | 


Telephone: BEEKMAN 0965 Cable Address: “VIRTHOMAS” | 
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News From Amsterdam 


HROUGHOUT the rubber industry in the United 
States there is naturally the greatest interest in the 
rubber restriction investigation with which the Civil 

Research Committee of the British Cabinet is engaged at the 
present moment. Dispatches from London indicate that 
the Committee is pushing the inquiry as rapidly as possible 
and Premier Baldwin has indicated that he expects to be 
able to make an announcement of the Committee’s views 
before Parliament rises for the Easter holidays. 

But American rubber circles will be as much interested 
in the news from Amsterdam as in the news of the Com- 
mittee’s report which will presently come out of London. 
The supply of rubber, and the price thereof, will be as much 
affected by the future of Dutch opinion as by anything the 
Civil Research Committee could recommend. The Dutch 
hold the balance of power. By standing aloof, they have 
rendered British restriction ineffective. While the British 
have struggled for five years to prove their policy, the 
Dutch have increased both the wealth and the power of their 
plantations. 

The British have tried every known scheme to get the 
Dutch to come in with them on a restriction policy. There 
have been both honeyed and harsh words. The Dutch have 
replied with politeness but have shown at the same time that 
they are not called shrewd for nothing. Now we see an- 
other step in the campaign. It is practically a threat. The 
British will no longer carry the restriction load alone. 
Unless the Dutch are willing to cooperate in some sort of 
a scheme to limit rubber production, the British will let the 
Stevenson Scheme lapse, either at once or as early as prac- 
tical. Then all will suffer together from the inevitable 
slump in the price of rubber. 

It is of course impossible to say how the Dutch will view 
such a contingency. Never before has it been presented to 
them as bluntly as it is being presented today. In their final 
view of the matter the rubber consumer has the greatest 
There seems good reason however for his being 
reassured. In the first place, the Dutch rubber growers are 
opposed to governmental rubber restriction. Likewise, the 
Dutch government frowns on such interference in private 


interest. 


business. 


‘Porrosins (‘OMMENT 


In the second place, the chances for effective voluntary 
restriction in the Dutch East Indies are remote. Too large 
a part of the production is in the hands of the natives who 
know no economics beyond what the Chinese trader will 
pay for a pound of rubber. In any event, voluntary re- 
striction has its faults. Every such voluntary effort has, 
as the British discovered in 1921 when voluntary restriction 
was being tried out before the British government agreed to 
intervene. Voluntary restriction is most effective when the 
price of the restricted commodity is unreasonably low any- 
way. When the price is fair or better, such restriction a 
a way of becoming ineffective of itself. In other words, i 
has the inherent flexibility so sadly lacking in the Stevenson 
scheme. The rubber consumer will be interested in the 
Dutch decision but has no real reason to fear it. 


Up-Setting the Apple Cart 


T is rather an interesting commentary on the British 
rubber restriction policy and whatever confidence it 


might have inspired in the British rubber circles that the 
innocuous announcement made merely as a matter of course 
by the Prime Minister on February 8 should have precipi- 
tated a panic on the market which has, now assumed such 
proportions as to have completely wiped out all the benefits 
of the fairly steady market which has prevailed for the last 
year. 

As one of our British contemporaries puts it, the an- 
nouncement of the Government followed by the panic of 
selling has effected a breach in the “restriction walls—a 
breach more disastrous and disconcerting than months of 
smuggling operations at the source of supply.” 

The whole performance of the London market and inci- 
dentally the London market was the first to break—cer- 
tainly does not indicate that the whole Stevenson scheme 
any real degree of confidence by the actual 
traders in the commodity. Nor is it easy to see why the 
break had not occurred long before. In fact, it may prove 
rather revealing if our British friends should make a care- 
ful study of just which factor has been most influential in 
maintaining satisfactory prices in the rubber market during 
the last two years—the Restriction policy or the American 
buying pool. 


was held 
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U.S. RUBBER EARNINGS 
AND SALES DECREASE 


Net Surplus Earnings Only $1,024,992 
Despite Heavy Drawing on Reserves 
and Plantation Profits and Surplus— 
Financial Position Still Strong. 


/ I ‘HE annual report of the United States 
Rubber Company and its subsidiaries 
1927, 


for the year ended December 31, shows 


aE 


a net income available for dividends, after 
deducting all other charges, of $10,232,052 
After preferred dividends, amounting to $5,- 
226,489, and depreciation of plants, amount 
ing to $3,980,571, are deducted, the surplus 
is $1,024,992 The surplus in 1926 on a 
comparabl bas vas $8,535,380 Further 
more, the 1927 surplus was hieved only 
by taki nto the me a int a conti 

gent reserve fund of $8,535,380 set asic 
at the end of 1926 as well as $8,910,679 
from surplus previously accumulated. The 
income account also contains $4,000,000 
drawn from the 1927 profits of the con 


pany’s plantations 
Sales f the United States Rubber Com 


J Ol 


showed a decline of $22,085,- 


pany in 1927 
364 which brought the total down to $193 
442945. The decline from 1926 amounted 
to 10.25 per cent, said to be chiefly due to 
in average reduction finished goods prices 

13% per cent. In other words, declining 
prices n ( that iccounted for the lrop 
in the sale volume 

Unit Sales Increase 

The was a bst tial increase in unit 
sales in all departments of the company’s 
business other than tires and that increase 
vas sufficient —p ticall t offset the reduc- 
tion in selling prices of these commodities 
Che Sales lecre d r the year was 
chiefly ie to I! ictrons the prices of 
tires and to the reductions in unit sales <« 
tires to automobile manufacturers 

With regard to the hea lrawing on the 
surplus and reserve accounts, C. B. Seger, 
president of the company, pointed out in 


his annual report tl 


cember 31, 1926, had n 


ies as of De- 
itten down 


at inventor! 
tt been wr 
account of the uncertainty of crude rub 
In the early part of 1927, how- 
ever, it appeared that rubber pri had 
somewhat stabilized and the inventories car- 
from 1926 were therefore ad 
amounts required for such ad 


on 
ber prices. 
Lane 

ried over 
justed, the 
justment being mentioned above. In 
ction with the adjustment, $8,000,000 from 
lu 1 United States 


was transferred to 


col 
he surplus a int of the 


Rubber Plantations, Inc 


the parent company. This left the planta- 
tion subsidiary with only $844,941 in sur- 


The total drawn from the plantations 
company by the parent company in the last 
two vears has amounted to $18,000,000. The 


1927 were esti- 


plus 


profits of the plantations in 
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mated 


been 


at $4,000,000, 
taken 





that 


+ 


into 


parent company. 


Total 


Inventories of 


assets OI 


current 


TITITITITILLL 








amount having 


the income 


Company at the 
amounted to $134,639,199 


0 $34,451,562, or 


the 


en 


and 


a 


account of the 
United States 
1 of 1927 
current lia 
ratio of about 


raw materials, includ 


ing crude rubber, were taken into account 
at the end of the year at or below current 


f $2.000.000 as 


Dp 
. 2 


PCa 


l 


1Ci 


endorser 


Rubber Shoe 


F ills 


ipally of 6! 
paid in March, 1927. 
had a contingent liability at the end of 1927 


of 


( 


The company retired $2,8; 


per cent 


TI 


a 


> my 


Q75 


indebtedness during the yeal 


gold 


le company 


- 


note of the 


mmpany 





INCOME ACCOUNT 


United States Rubber 


Income 
Net «¢ 
Total 

Interes 
Prefert 
Depre 

Total 
Net S 


CONSOLIDAT 


Year Ended De 


De 
Ass 
{ 
\ ts & Note Re I 
Ream Custos - 
Fr Othe 
Inventories 
Finished Goods 
Mate i eel Gen ne 
Crude Rubbe * 
Total Current Assets 
Plants, Proy es and Investme 
neludir Rubber Plar s 
Reserve f< De é tion 
Oy a t wv [ » = 
Plantations, Ir 
Securities 
; k and notes, v 


Drafts and Acceptances f« ( 
rubber in transit to New ¥ 
Total Current Liabilities 
Funded Indebte ess 
Reserves tor Tt Surance . 
Capital Stock, Pref ed $65 
Capital Stock, Cor n 8 ) 
Min ty Domin 1 Rub 
ber Co Ltd St k > 
Total Capital Stock 
Fixed Surpluses—Subsi ( 
panies 
Surplus 
Total Lial es , Res es 
Ca ] 


Company 
1927 
19 59990 > 
4 ( ).000 
145999059 
) 
7 4 y 


ED BALANCE SHEET 


¢ ce re 
17.15 206 
7 10 
fist} 
f ft 
0.4 
} >. SE 
6 3,381.04 
4 867.816.1 
9 37 4 


4.999 37 
OA 
Pn 
f Q] 
40) 16 ( 
9,995.93 { 





CONSUMPTION OF CRUDE 
RUBBER CONTINUES HIGH 

Practically Same 
January—Stocks on 


Go to New High 
Used is 48.6%. 


Absorbs 
Tonnage as in 
Hand and Afloat 
Record—Reéclaimed 


, I ‘HE consumption of rude rubber in 
the United States during February t 


02 tons, which, taking 


Industry 


in considera 


tion that February isa duction month, 
was at about the same rate 
on the 


whe 
It showed an increase, 


of consumption 


as during Januarv rubber indus 
ed 34 403 tons 
however, over the total of 30,137 tons con 


1927 this 


try u 


sumed in February Thus far 


ar the total amounting to 


consumption 


68.105 tons. i 


well ahead of the consumption 


during the corresponding months of 


l two 

1927 which totaled 61,655 tons 
Importatior fell tt te ) 445 tons dur 

ing February as compared with 46,242 tons in 


rv, but showed a slight 


crease over 
year ago. In 
stocks on hand 


the high 


during February a 


this drop in arrivals, 
29 still 


of February remain at 


figure of 108,955 tons as compared to 110,- 
244 on January 31 The tonnage of crude 
rubber afloat to the United States at the 
end of February amounted to 43,317 tons. 
Thus, the total stocks of rubber on hand 


and 


new high record 


afloat as of February 29 represent a 


totaling 152,272 tons. The 
January 31, 1928, was 151,- 


1927, 133,352 


hgure 
500 tor 


same on 


and on February 28. 


trot 


Consumption of Reclaimed High 


Consumption of 


Fel 


reclaimed rubber during 
yruary is estimated at 15,400 tons, repre- 
senting 48.6 per cent of the total crude rub- 


ber used. ‘This is slightly less than the con- 
sumption of reclaimed in January but the 
percel ive ¢ f crude is still high. The large 


tonnage of both and reclaimed con- 


month indicates a continua- 


crude 
umed during the 
tion of the high production schedules in the 
rubber goods manufacturing industry which 
first of the year. 

crude 
February as compared 


has prevailed since the 

The 
ported during 
the arrivals during the same month of 1927 


im- 
with 


various grades of rubber 


and January of the current year, as reported 
by the Rubber Association of America, are 
shown in the table below. Official figures 
will be issued by the Department of Com- 


later in the month. 


merce 

Feb., 1927 Feb., 1928 Jan., 1928 
! $ 25,32 27,852 43,668 
P ; elas 1,668 756 1,580 
African ' “ 1 125 433 
Centrals ‘ . 151 125 126 
Guayule ......... — 52 $87 43 

Manicoba and Matto 
(,Tosso 1 
27,410 29,445 46,242 
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TRENTON RUBBER PLANTS 
WORKING ON FULL TIME 


the rubber manufacturing 


' j rantrs renorted to be 


istry around c ire rep I 


recent] 
t in order to catch uy 
he company 
this 


ic] | | i 
eted a fact iddition and 


will be used excl vel) r the manutacture 


FOOTWEAR FACTORIES 
AGAIN ON FULL TIME 
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SCRAP RUBBER DEALERS 
ATTEND ANNUAL MEETING 
The fifteenth annual conference of the 

National Association of Waste Material 

Dealers, Inc.. was held March 20 and 21 


at the Hotel Astor, New York City. The 
: } 


anembers of the Scrap Rubber Division met 
on March 20 at the hotel headquarters of the 
Association at 10:30 A. M nd a report 
was made bv the committ¢ I ently appointed 
to meet in conference with a « 1ittee from 
the Rubber Reclaimers’ Division of the Rub 
ber Association of America with reference 
to changes in scrap rubber specifications 
David Feinburg, the chairman of the Di 
vision, presided 


Goodvear Builds “Puritan” 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company is 


building a sister airship to the blimp “Pil 
grim” which will be christened “Puritan.” 
The new ship will be slightly larger than 


the “Pilgrim” and will be used for training 
Goodyear pilots and for general experimental 
be equipped with two 
The ship will 


a cruising speed of 46 miles per hour 


purposes It will 
motors placed on outriggers. 
have 
but will be capable of making 55 miles an 
It will be 128 feet long 


t 
and 37 feet in diameter as compared with 


hour at top speed. 


ie “Pilgrim” which is 110 feet in length 


* 


30 feet in diameter. 


BOOTLEGGING TIRES IS 
LATEST FRAUD SCHEME 


Automobile tire bootlegging is the latest 
menace to the legitimate tire dealer and in 
one or two of the larger cities has developed 
into a fraud of considerable size. The mat- 
ter was given exposure recently in New 
York when a number of peddlers were dis- 
covered to be operating in the Bronx sec- 
tion. The new type of “bootlegger” usually 
peddles his wares from a closed truck and 
reaps his harvest from gullible car owners 
who are sadly in need of new tires. 

[The fakers sell what they claim to be 
new automobile tires of standard makes, 
which are wrapped in the manner common to 
the trade and stamped with what would be 
taken as correct brand names. The “new” 
tires are in reality badly used ones, but doc- 
tored and painted to resemble new tires. All 
sales are made for cash and in great haste 
the “bootlegger” telling his victims that he 
peddler’s license and, therefore, must 


watch out for the 


is Ww 


pe slice 





S. Has Social at Akron 


A. C, 


Phe Akron section of the American 
Chemical Society held its first social affair 
of the season at the Firestone Clubhouse on 
the evening of March 10. After a steak 


dinner the guests were entertained by a chalk 
talk by the cartoonist of the Akron Times 
Press. An evening of dancing and bridge 
followed. About 80 couples were present 


Rex Plant Has Receiver 


\ receiver has beet ippoint d for the Rex 
Tire & Rubber Company, Medina, O., as a 
result of suit brought by the Akron Stand- 


} } 


ard Mold Company. The company has been 


known as the Wadsworth Rubber Company, 
Excel Rubber Company and Grubb Rubber 
Company The name Rex Tire & Rubber 
Company was adopted several weeks ago 
when new interests attempted to refinance 
the concert The fact y has bee closed 
s e the death of D. A. Grubl ist Uctober 
The new move in app ng a receivership 
s intended t help clear the w r the 
refi ng of the concern 


Western Rubber Elects 
\t a recent meeting of the stockholders of 


the Western Rubber Company, Goshen, Ind., 


the following board of directors were 
elected B. F. Deahl Ray Deahl, Milton 
Latta, Ina K. Slate and George B. Slate. 
[he officers named are George B. Slate, 


president and general manager; B. F. Deahl, 
Milton Latta, 


treasurer and sales manager. 


vice-president ; secretary- 
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TIRE FABRIC PLANTS 
INCREASE OPERATIONS 


Manufacturing operations in the tire fab- 
ric mills at New Bedford, Mass., are re 
ported to have increased considerably dur- 
ing the last fortnight. The largest 
mills in the district are subsidiaries of the 


Fisk, 


Goodyear and Firestone 


three 


companies 


\ll are being operated on a multiple shift 
basis and expect to be in full capacity opera 
tion within a short time. Indications are that 
full schedules will be continued at least un 
til early fall. 

[he Firestone Cotton Mills, which was 
formerly Manomet Mill No. 4 has never 


previously been operated at full capacity 
It was purchased by the Firestone interests 
months ago for a sum shown by the 
the Manomet concern at 


The original cost of the 


i few 
annual report of 
$1,250,000 
plant with equipment was greatly in 
of that amount. 

Operations under the Firestone 


abe ut 


excess 


manage 


ment were begun in January, at about th 
same time that production at the Fisk and 
Devon (Goodyear) plants was resumed af 
ter having suspended work in October. At 
that time it was thought that the tire fabri 
operations of Fisk and Goodyear would be 
moved south in ord effect economies in 
production, but it was later decided to at 
tempt a material reduction in costs by a 
rearrangement of machinery and work at 
New Bedford. While 1 tatements have 
been forthcoming from the companies it is 
now believed that costs have thereby been 
greatly reduced so that there is little like- 
lihood of any change to the South for the 


present year, at least 


RUBBER MEN ATTEND 
PRODUCTION RALLY 


More than 400 production managers, 
f attended the 
spring production rally of \ssociated In- 
Massachusetts held at the Bos- 
on City Club on March 6. The Hood Rub- 
ber Company and the Converse Rubber Shoe 


superintende nts and 


11 S aby 


lustries of 


Company were represented by large delega- 
tions at the meeting. Colonel Charles R. 
Gow, director of the Hood Rubber Com- 
pany, was one f the principal speakers, 


taking for his topic “Econon Fallacies.” 


R. & H. Holds Meeting 


At the stockholders’ and directors’ meet- 
ings of the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Company, New York City, on March 6, W. 
\. Hamann relinquished the presidency of 
the company to become chairman of the 
directors. He 
Carveth, formerly first vice-presi- 
dent. P. Schleussner, formerly second vice- 
president, became first vice-president. Other 
board officials of the 


were re-elected 


board of 


Dr. H. R 


was succeeded by 


members of the and 
ompany 


Opens Boston Branch 


C. P. Hall Company, manufacturers and 
distributors of rubber’ chemicals, Akron, O., 
office at 24 Milk Street, 
order to effectively 


have opened an 
Mass., in 
serve the New England territory. 


Boston, more 





vas 
ity 
sts 
the 


he 
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ASS’N PROTESTS FREIGHT 
RATES ON CARBON BLACK 





As a protest against sixty per cent in- 
creases in the freight rates on carloads of 
carbon black as now proposed by the rail- 
roads, the Rubber Association of America 
has filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a brief in which the importance of 
the material to the rubber industry is ex- 
plained. 

Akron is the largest consuming point for 
carbon black, and Louisiana and Texas are 
the principal producing states, the brief 
points out. The present rate from Monroe, 
La., to Akron is now 91% cents and the 
railroads propose to increase this rate to 
$1.40. The $1.01% rate from Breckenridge, 
Texas, would be increased to $1.70. The 
brief estimates the production of carbon black 
in the United States to amount to 180,000,000 
pounds 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
taken the Association’s protest under advise 
ment and is expected to consider the brief 
in connection with the general readjust 
ment of railroad freight rates in the South 
west which is being sought by the railroads 


GRASSELLI FILES BRIEF 
IN ACCELERATOR SUIT 


The Grasselli Chemical Company, through 
ts attorneys, Maver, Warfield and Watson 

New York City, has filed a 150-page 
brief in the appeal of its suit against the 
National Aniline Chemical Company, New 
York City, for infringement of the Hoff 
mann and Gottlob accelerator patent (U. S 
patent No. 1,149,580). The brief reviews, 
at length, the grounds upon which Judge 
Hand of the U. S. District Court for the 
Southern District of New York held the 
‘laims in the patent invalid for lack of in- 
und arguments against such a ruling 
are offered. <A decision of the Circuit Court 
will probably not be announced for some 


vention, 


weeks or months 
The suit was 
and Judge Hand’s decision was handed down 


begun in February, 1926, 


the next January. In substance his decision 
meant that the manufacture and use of 
diphenylguanidine and triphenylguanidine ac- 
celerators, in which the defendant, the Na- 
tional Aniline Chemical Company, had been 
active, did not infringe the patent in suit. 
Grasselli immediately announced intention to 
appeal and the brief recently filed is an- 
other step in the litigation which has at- 
tracted the attention of the entire rubber in- 
dustry. Many well-known rubber technol- 
ogists gave testimony during the hearings 
in the district court and such evidence is 
critically reviewed in the brief for the plain 
tiff-appellant. 


New Metal Plating Company 

The Chromilite Corporation, Indianapolis, 
Ind., which was recently formed by J. C. 
Patten, president of the Metal Protection 
Company of the same city, have leased 15,000 
feet of floor space at 403 West Michigan 
Street, Indianapolis, where they will estab- 
lish a new metal-plating works primarily for 
the application of chromium under a special 


process. Mr. Patten will head the new com- 
pany as president and B. R. Haueisen is sec- 
retary and treasurer. The present plant of 
the Metal Protection Company will also be 
removed to the new location. Chromium 
plating is well known in connection with 
tire and other rubber good molds. 


DR. J. TEPPEMA JOINS 
STAFF OF C. P. HALL CO. 


C. P. Hall Company, Akron, O., have an- 
nounced that they have secured the ser- 
vices of Dr. J. Teppema, formerly research 
chemist with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company. In his new connection with the 
Hall Company Dr. Teppema will handle 











DR. J. TEPPEMA 


technical sales and various research work. 
While with the Goodyear organization his 
chief work was in the line of accelerators 
and rubber compounds. 

Dr. Teppema was educated in Holland 
and took his B.S. degree in chemistry at 
the University of Amsterdam in 1919, and 
his M.S. degree from the University of Lei- 
den, where he also completed work for his 
PhD., in 1922. The following year he came 
to the United States and engaged in re- 
search work at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. In 1924 he joined the Good- 
year organization, where he has remained 
until his recent change to the Hall company 
Dr. Teppema is known for a number of 
chemical papers on rubber technology. 


New Rubber Co. Formed 

The Surety Rubber Company, Carrollton, 
O., has recently been incorporated under the 
laws of Ohio, to operate as a manufacturer 
of rubber goods. The company was organ- 
ized some time ago to take over the business 
of the Miller Hall Rubber Company which 
has been operating for several months in 
space leased from the Tuscan Tire and Rub- 
ber Company. 

The company manufactures high voltage 
steam cured electrician gloves, acid proof 
industrial gloves and steam cured high grade 
household gloves. It is reported that the 
company has sufficient orders booked ahead 
to carry the plant in full operation for sev- 
eral months. 

Part of the capital stock of the new cor- 
poration will be offered for sale in order to 
furnish additional working capital and fur 
ther expansion. 


FIRESTONE SELECTS SITE 
FOR FACTORY IN ENGLAND 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
announced some time ago that it was plan- 
ning the building of a factory in Great 
Britain for its British subsidiary, the Fire- 
stone Tyre & Rubber Company, Ltd. At 
the time the announcement was made the 
actual site for the new plant had not been 
determined. It is now understood that the 
company has secured a site on the Great 
West Road, near Brentford, Middlesex. 
Work is expected to start on the erection 
of the factory building immediately. 


BRITISH CHEMISTS TO 
VISIT AKRON ON TRIP 


Members of the British Society of Chem 
ical Industry, the Institution of Chemical 
Engineers and the Chemical Engineering 
Group are planning a visit to the United 
States and Canada during August and Sep 
tember of this year. The American Sec 
tion of the Society of Chemical Industry 
and the American Institute of Chemical En 
gineers will be their hosts during their so 
journ in the United States. Their itinerary 
will include a stop at Akron, where a trip 
of inspection will be made through some of 
the leading rubber manufacturing plants. 


Opens Boston Office 


Horace B. Odell has been appointed’ New 
England representative for Vansul, Inc., 
New York, distributors of rubber chemicals 
and pigments, with offices in the Park 
Square Building, Boston, Mass. Mr. Odell 
has been associated for a number of years 
with his uncle, James E. Odell, Boston crude 
rubber and pigment dealer, and is well 
known among the New England rubber fac 
tories. T. G. Sullivan, president of Vansul 
Inc., is at present at the Boston office, where 
he will remain for the next month 


The Stetson Rubber Company has beet 
organized at East Butler, Pa., and will spe 
cialize in retreading tires, according to H 
B. Callahan, general manager of the Co 
rona Cord Tire Company. It is understood 
that the owners of the Corona Cord Tir 
Company, which is also located in East But 
ler, are interested in the new concern 


Henry Clay Corson 

Henry Clay Corson, of Scarsdale, N. Y., 
formerly executive vice-president of B. F 
Goodrich Company, Akron, O., died on 
March 4, at his Scarsdale home. 

Mr. Corson was at one time a prominent 
figure in the industrial life of Akron. He 
joined the organization as a 
stenographer to Dr. Goodrich shortly after 


Goodrich 


the company was organized, and during the 
expansion of the company he rose to one 
of the highest administrative positions in tix 
concern. After his retirement 20 years ago, 
he spent most of his time in travel.. Sur 
viving him are his widow and a _ nephew, 
George F. Wilson, an experimental engin- 
eer of the Goodrich company. 
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Present 


Increase 
Year—Overcame Large Loss in 1926. 


Cell vill 

attempt t l i 
plan for sub t ter 
in the year he to be « 
tingent c t tl ( 
pal t reat I I 
duru the curt t 
of $357,741 l er 
from the prev { 

ved a t | ' 

While tl | doe 
not publ ré 
ported that it att 
unit and dollar ules volut in 1927 than 
in 1926 The tw t lisl 
ments o! e past i i I ( 
structure of tl ver 
the retirement $1,000, 0f Ss I cent 
gold notes and 1 | f S$] 988 
n bank loa 

The reduction n 
$5,604,957 a Ly to $4 
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value subsequently det 

According to an inal I ma 
by Dow, Jones & Cor t ca 
ital set-up of the Ke Compa 
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senior issues.” Capital t at present 
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notes, $2,950,000 of 6 per « f mulative 
first preferred stock, $5,264 f 8 per cent 
cumulative second pret | | 1 363 
840 shares of $25 par 
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Proving 
on 
Current 


The annual meeting of tl 


ie Kelly-Spring- 


ire Company stockholders was post- 

ned from March 13 to March 27, due to 

| f quorum 

The balance sheet of the company, as 
shown from its annual report, was pub- 
lished in Tue Rupper Ace of March 10, 


RUBBER COMPANY STOCKS 
REMAIN FAIRLY STEADY 


Stocks issues of the various rubber manu 
companies remained fairly steady 
the stock exchanges of both New York 
1 Cleveland during the past fortnight 
e was a short period of bearish trend 
t 1 more or less by the declining crud 
bber market, but the general bullish at 
ile on the exchanges in connection witl 

( ndustrial issues and the stimulat 

the markets got from the d 


Motors, Radio Corporation and 
have kept the whole list of 
1 bullish atmosphere. Within the 


‘ ° ° 
thers issues in 


last few 


lavs, the increased activities of the rubber 
has also contributed to boost rubber 
hare nd in some instances to bring an 
ird trend to certain individual shares 
vith the result that on March 19 the rubber 
ues gained from 1 to 3% points over 

| ne common developed a weakness 
ipparent reason early in the last fort 

nd went as low as 170 but has re 
ered to 185. General common also 
lumped to 165 for a new record low for the 


he annual report of United States 


Rubber, while showing a pront, was not 

lered as especially favorable and as a 

nseque e the common stocl vent t 4() 
but has since recovered to 46% U 


S. Rub 


preferred also touched a new low level 


Q°? byryt returned to 


Late Stock Prices 


Last Price 1928 
Mar.19 Mar.6 High Low 
A jax 10% 10% 14% 9 
Firestone 125 129 2 
d ‘ pfd 110 109 111 09 
} pfd 108% 1085 11 108 
Fish 15% 14% 17 14 
; " pfd 93 R4 QR 4 
G eral 165 180 90 165 
a ofd 102 102 11 Or 
ey lrich R41 81% 99% Ri 
lo. pfd 110 1091 112 109 
“lyear Com 56! 6014 721 Fi 
d pr pfd OF 974% 991 OF 
lo. pfd 126 10 
H | 36 im) 43 { 
India 20 8 3 1¢ 
Intercontinental 16% 15! 21% 1% 
Kelly Springfield 21% 22 IT ™% 
do. Ist pfd 74%, 75 78 7 
do. 8° pfd 70 78 R4 55! 
Te 19 181 9 Ti, Tl, 
Mill 23 ® 071 
do. pfd 99 90 971 on 
Mohawk 35 EY 10 0=— 20 
do. pfd 75 f 80 55 
Seiberling 86 B5 421 8 
do. pfd 108% 108% 105 102 
Star 1 1 1 1 
U. 8S. Rubber 461, ™, 631 40 
do. pfd 91! 931 109% 2 


U. 8. Rubber 


Reclaiming Com 16% 14% 


INTERCONTINENTAL SHOWS 
DECREASE IN PROFITS 





The report of the Intercontinental Rub 
ber Company and subsidiary mpanies for 
the year ended December 31, 1927, showed 


net profits of $659,066 after expenses, de 


preciation and Federal taxes, equal to $1.11 

per share earned on 596,004 shares of m 

par common stock itstand The net 

profit for the previous r was $764,122 
$1.28 per share 


Consolidated Income Account 
INTERCONTINENTAL RUBBER COMPANY 


926 
Operating profit _ 1 1099 ¢ 
() in ‘ 79.94 
tal inc f R9 85 
} ses et 2217 
Interest 7 
1) recia ' 
} eT | x 4 


$764,122 


MOHAWK STOCKHOLDERS 
VOTE NEW STOCK ISSUE 


\t a special meeting of the stockholders of 
the Mohawk Rubber Company held on 
March 5, at the company offices in Akron 
S. S. Miller was re-elected president and 


general manager and J. B. Huber was re 


elected vice president R E. Blo 


urer, was elected to the office 
dent in charge of fina ind J. F. Tones 
general sales manager, was elected to the 
office of vice-president I rae yf sales 
H. H. McCloskey and H. H. Matz wer 
re elected to the othces ot ecretart ind as 
sistant treasurer respectively 

The articles of incorporatio1 ere amend 


1 ¢ 


increase the nut er « 


ed to ires of mn 
par common stock fro OO 35,000. It 
was voted to increase working capital by 
issuing $800,000 in gold debenture bonds 


Of 
stock authorized, 5,000 shares é 


the additional shares of common 
re purchased 
Mol a vl tockholdet s| he pro 


used ; retire medi 


bv present 
ceeds will be 
8 per cent gold notes whicl re issued 
temporary financing early in 1927 
Raises Quarterly Dividend 
Phe 


has declared a 


Rubber 


Tire & 


quarterly di 


Firestone Company 


$2.00 


raises 


vidend of 


share on the common stock which 


the common from the basis of $6.00 to $8.00 
per year. The regular quarterly dividends 
f $1.50 on the per cent eferred and 
$1.75 on the 7 per cent issu ilso de 
lared 

The India Tire & Rubber Company, 
(Akron, O., through its secretary and treas 


urer, P. C. Searles, has declared a dividend 


of one and three quarters per cent on its 
preterred stock rhe dividend will be pay 
able April 2 to stockholders record 


March 20. 
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28 
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Names in the News ; 





L. C. Rocxmt, sales manager of the Mil- 
ler Rubber Company and former sales ex- 
ecutive of the Goodyear organization, has 
been elected to the board of directors of the 
Miller company. 


W. L. Scuurz, formerly U. S. Commerc- 
ial Attache at Rio de Janeiro and head of the 
government party of the Department of Com- 
merce which made the rubber survey in the 
Amazon valley, is now export manager for 
Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 


E. L. (Rep) Parkuurst, famous motor- 
cycle speed demon, has joined the sales force 
of the Gates Rubber Company, of Denver, 
Colo., and is now selling their “Vulco” prod- 
ucts in the St. Louis district. 

Artuur F. TownseEnp, president of the 
Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Passaic, N. J., was given a surprise 
reception by the directors, office associates, 
foremen of the plant and friends on the 
occasion of the 25th anniversary of his 
presidency, on March 2. He has been with 
his company since it began operations on 
January 1, 1893. 


J. R. Pur_sroox has been appointed man- 
ager of the Boston branch of the Ajax Rub- 
ber Company. Mr. Philbrook has been iden 
tified with the tire trade for the past fifteen 
years and during that time has also served 
with the United States Tire Company and 
the Kelly-Springfield Tire Company. 

Gyrus S. Curve, president, American 
Management Association, and supervisor of 
industrial relations of the United States 
Rubber Company, was the speaker at the 
March meeting of the New England Pur- 
hasing Agents’ Association held at the Uni 


cI i nl 
versity Club, Boston, on March 12. Mr. 
Ching also recently spoke before the Fore- 
men’s Club of the automobile 


Bayonne, N. J. 


dustry at 


Cuarves O’HEARN, for the past year man 
iger of the Firestone footwear factory at 
Hudson, Mass., has been assigned to th 
Firestone Cotton Mills, at New Bedford, 
Mass. Mr. O’Hearn, who graduated from 
Yale in 1924 and began his career in th 
rubber industry immediately thereafter, ha 


e 


met with marked success in the Firestone 


organization. 


C. L. Botitincer has been named as man 
ager of the local advertising and sales pro 
motion department of the Mason Tire and 
Rubber Company, at Kent, O. He was a 
former Mason employee and returns to his 
old company after three years’ absence dur- 
ing which he was in a jobbing business of 
his own. 


JAMES FAIRBAIRN, prominent in British 


rubber circles, has joined the board of di-§% 


rectors of Rubber Roadways, Ltd., in the 
place of A. S. Morrison, retired. 


E. C. Jost, formerly manager of the Fire- 
stone Clubhouse at Akron, has purchased 
the business of the Banner Tire Company, 
322 S. High Street, Akron, and will con- 
tinue it as a service station and tire store. 
It is needless to say he will carry Firestone 
tires. 

Cart Bry recently resigned his position 
as manager of the sales promotion depart- 
ment of the Mason Tire & Rubber Company, 
Kent, O., to go with B. F. Goodrich Com- 





Carl Bly 


ny, Akron, as truck tire sales analysist. 
Mr. Bly has been with the Mason company 
since 1924, in charge of sales promotion and 
sales statistics. Since June, 1927, he has 
also been advertising manager. Prior to his 
connection with Mason, he was advertising 
manager of the Republic Rubber Company, 
Youngstown. 


Ex-Mayor Curtey, of Boston, and Mayor 
Ournn, of Cambridge, Mass., were the 
speakers at the banquet of the Boston Tire 
Dealers’ Association, held at the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce on March 15, with 
about 450 in attendance. Ninety-five per 
cent of the tire dealers in greater Boston are 


me mbers. 


E. D. Mantey, formerly the Boston dis- 
trict manager of the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, has become associated with 
the Miller Rubber Company in an executive 
Manley has been identified 
1 the tire business for many years. 


positior Mr 


D. H. Kriierrer, who has beet 
vears an associate editor of Industrial and 


ry and a prominent fig- 


rr sey eral 


Engineering Chemist 
ure in the American Chemical Society, is 
leaving his editorial post to become technical 
director of the Dry Ice.Corporation and will 
establish a laboratory at 216 East 45th street, 


New York City 


I. Ery Reep, treasurer of the Mercer Rub- 
ber Company, Hamilton Square, N. J., has 
Florida and 


been spending several weeks it 
Cuba on a combined pleasure and business 


trip. 


W. N. Nose, who has been an executive 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
for the past eleven years, has resigned to 
engage in private business. He expects to 
make an announcement of his future plans 
in the near future. 

FRANK C. VAN CLeer, formerly secretary 
1f the B. F. Goodrich Company, is now with 
the Guaranty Company, New York City, 
which is the underwriting and _ securities 
marketing subsidiary of the Guaranty Trust 


Company. 


lL. M. Van Riper, formerly general sales 
manager of the Ajax Rubber Company, has 
joined the Conde Nast organization, which 

addition to its publishing interests, als 


lucts a commercial printing servic« 

1 > 
EON THEREMIN, the Russian scientist an 
entor, was the guest of the B. F. Good 
] ( mpany on March 7 


Mitton H. MArtTINDELL, secretary of the 
Joseph Stokes Rubber Company, Trenton 
N. J., has been elected a director of the 
Capital City Trust Company. 


O. W. ErpMaN, son of one of the officials 
of the Continental Rubber Company, Han 
over, Germany, who has been studying in 
the factory and office of the B. F. Good 
rich Company, Akron, for the past two years, 
sailed for Germany late in March. It is 
understood that he will take charge of a 
portion of the sales and advertising work in 
the Continental Rubber Company organiza 
tion upon his return to Germany, 

W. O. Rutnerrorp, former vice-president 
and director of the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
sailed recently on an extended tour of the 
West Indies for a much-needed rest. H« 
plans visiting several Pan-American coun 
tries and is not expected back in Akron 
until the middle of April. 


I. K. ESPpENHAIN, vice-president of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
Q., was in Salt Lake City, Utah, recently 
for a conference in that city of the repre 
sentatives of the Goodyear company in Utah 


j 


and Montana. 


Memorial to B. G. Work 
\ special room will be equipped at the 
Children’s Hospital, Akron, as a memorial 
to the late B. G. Work, former president of 
B. F. Goodrich Company. Funds have been 
provided for the purpose through a gift mad 
to the hospital by his son. 

Mr. Work’s associates feel that a memor 
ial in this form is particularly fitting in 
view of the fact that the Children’s Hos 
pital was founded largely through the efforts 
of Mr. Work’s predecessor at Goodrich, 
George T. Perkins, and Mr. Work, during 
his lifetime, was actively interested in the 
institution. 
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- Rubber News Around the World - 





RUBBER AT THE BRITISH 
INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION 


Rubber Growers’ Association Shows 
Exhibit of New Rubber Goods at 
Birmingham Section of Industries 
Fair—40 Manufacturers Cooperate. 


HE Rubber Gr 
London has selected the Birmingham 


section of the British Industries Fair 


wers’ Association of 


for a comprehensive exhibit of the various 
industrial Over 
forty British manufacturers will cooperat 
in offering samples of their products \ 
ill be the central feature 
winded with 


applications of rubber. 


large blue pagoda w 
of the exhibit and will be irre 
examples of rubber flooring and the various 


exhibits 


Resides the usual displa rubber prod 
ucts common to commercial trade, other in 
teresting items on exhibit ll include rubber 
stippling brushes, new types of solid rubber 
wheels, rulers fitted with ball-bearing ends 
and rubber-covered rollers which are non 
slipping and non-inking New rubber drive 
helts for motorcycl consisting of rubber 
blocks which are in compression in pra 
tically every radi il directior will be lea 
tured as well as a new flexible coupling, for 
drives, dynamos and put ( ting of two 
teel flanges keved or otherw secured to 
the receptive shafts and the connecting rub 
her buffers which are fitted radically into 
the two flanges, giving a lent and flexibl 
drive. A drain pipe ting band made of 
rubber is another newly patented device 
which is distinctly new urther examples 
of the new suspensio1 stem in motor cars 
will be shown which consist of discs of rub 
ber fitted between tw rrated metal presses 
one of which is secured to the chasis frame 


while the other is secured to the end of the 
radius arm, the free end of which ts attached 
to the axle. A section of the exhibit is also 
allotted to the Rubber Research Association 
which will arrange an interesting technical 


exhibit. 


NEW RUBBER ROADWAY 
LAID DOWN IN LONDON 


\ thirtv-vard stretch of rubber roadway 
off Exhibition Road, Londor is been laid 
down for the purpos« f a practical test 
\ new kind of rubber paving block invented 
by T. S. Cowp England, has been 
used 

The blocks, whicl ire laid I i nier 
locking principle, are provided with a non 
skid surface which grows roug!l vith wea 
and are mack vith a hard core to take 








‘CATALPO! 

















weight-strain. The new surface is said to 
reduce vibration and shock to vehicles and 
surrounding buildings. 

Members of the council of the London 
borough of Kensington, in which the ex- 
perimental stretch of road is located, paid 
in official visit to the rubber roadway and 
were considerably impressed with its appear- 


CANADIAN RUBBER ASS’N 
ELECTS NEW OFFICIALS 


At the annual meeting of the Rubber 
Association of Canada, held at Montreal in 
February, E. W 


the Hamilton, Ont., 


BeSaw, who is in charge 
plant of the Fire 








E. W. BeSAW 


Newly Elected President of the Rubber 
Association of Canada 


stone Tire & Rubber Company of Canada, 
Ltd., was elected president succeeding John 
Westren of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Goods Co. Ltd The other new officers of 
the Association include C. H. Carlisle, vice 
president, who is president of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company of Canada, and C 
\. Jones, the new assistant treasurer, who 

the manager of the Seiberling Rubber 
Companv of Canada C. N 
Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., Toronto, who 
Association, and A. B 


manager and secretary, were re 


Candee, of 


is treasurer of the 
Hannay 


, 
elected 


Canadian Tire Exports 

The Canadian exports of automobile cas- 
ngs for the month of January, 1928, totaled 
132,338 as compared with 120,615 shipped 
during December, 1927, according to reports 
of the Department of Commerce. The aver- 
age declared value per auto casing exported 
in January was $10.02 as compared to $10.31 
in December and $9.82 in November, 1927 


TASMANIAN RUBBER CO.’S 
CHEMIST VISITS AKRON 


R. S. Taylor, chief chemist of the Rap 
son Tire & Rubber Company (Tasmania) 
Ltd., has been on an extensive trip through 
the United States during the last month and 
has spent considerable time in Akron and 
Cleveland, visiting the rubber manufacturing 
industry and particularly the rubber chem 
ical houses. 

He sailed for Scotland on March 17 for 
a visit to the plant of the parent Rapson 
company at Edinburgh and expects to be 
back at the Tasmanian plant late in May 
While in this country he made a careful 
survey and study of the use of accelerators 
by the leading manufacturers 

Mr. Taylor reports that the Tasmania 
plant of his company expects to be in pro 
duction by June of the curernt year. The 
company is building an extensive plant at 
Launceston, on the Tamar River, in Tas 
mania 


CANADIAN GOODYEAR 
OPERATING AT PEAK 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
of Canada are running all three of their 
plants at forced capacity and are oversold 
on production, according to a recent state 
H. Carlisle, 
aging director. 

The tire and rubber goods plants at New 


ment of C. president and man 


Toronto are running 24 hours a day and 
the St. Hyacinthe Cotton Mills, 22 hours 
The cotton mill is supplying 45 per cent of 
the company’s requirements Operation ot 
the cotton mill is limited by local restric 
tions to two shifts, ten and twelve hours. 
Mr. Carlisle stated that business this year 
is better than a year ago, despite the fact 
that capacity operations ruled throughout 
1927. The improvement he attributed to the 
larger plant capacity of the company today, 
four additional buildings having been con- 
structed during the year. The new wnits are 
now running to maximum capacity with the 
der divisions of the plant. 


Exports of American-made rubber foot- 
wear to France increased in value from 
$22,243 in 1926 to $61,605 in 1927, according 
to a statement issued by the Department of 
Commerce. The increase was mostly re- 
flected in the advance in rubber sole and 
heel exports which grew from $1,929 in 
1926 to $44,085 in 1927. 

Italy exported approximately 726,300 
automobile casings during 1927 as compared 
with approximately 720,490 casings in 1926, 
according to a report of the Department of 
Commerce. The leading markets for Italian 
tires during the past year included the 
United Kingdom, Argentine, British India, 
Dutch East Indies, Germany, Switzerland 
and Belgium in the order named. 
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. Rubber Goods and Specialties 





Rubber Artificial Larynx 
HUMANITARIAN 1 rubber device, 
designed to replace the larynx or 

vocal cords which have become useless or 
have been removed by a surgical operation, 
has been perfected by Dr. John E. Mac- 
Kentry, of New York City. The MacKen- 
try-Western Electric 1-A Artificial Larnyx, 
as the device is called, is being put on the 
market through the Western Electric Com- 
pany. 

Che instrument consists of a rubber mem- 
brane which is stretched across the inside 
of a hard rubber sound box; a pitch regu- 
lating device which varies the tension of 
the rubber membrane and is externally ad- 
justed by means of a thumb nut; a hard 
rubber mouth piece which fits into the sound 
box and a sponge rubber connection which 
is strapped over the trachea opening. 


When the apparatus is being used for 














renee coounes a 





McKentry Artificial Larynx 


speaking, the air is inhaled through the 
hole in the side of the sound box and passes 
through the metal tube at the bottom of the 
sound box, down through the rubber con- 
necting tube, and through the trachea con- 
nection into the respiratory organs. The air 
when exhaled tends to pass out the way it 
entered but if the hole in the side of the 
sound box is closed by the finger or thumb, 
it is forced out around the rubber mem- 


brane. 


To Roll the Fat Off 

The Magic Reducer Company, 131 Harris 
avenue, Long Island City, New York, have 
brought out a massage roller, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration, which they 
are marketing under the name of “Magic 
Reducer.” The rolls are of rubber, the sur- 
face of which is indented with rows of 
vacuum cups which, under comparatively 


light pressure, intensifies the massaging 
effect. The reducer is simple in construc- 
tion, is well made and easy to use. It is 
said to be effective in reducing surplus fat 
from any part of the body whether it be the 


arms, stomach, legs, chin, neck or face. 





Laurel Force Cups 

















A new special package and lower prices 
have been announced by the Laurel Company, 
Garfield, N. J., for their rubber force cups. 
These are now packed in dozen lots, as 
shown in the accompanying illustration, for 
the reshipping carton trade. The cups are 
supplied in both red and black rubber. The 
Laurel Company also manufactures basin 
plugs, stoppers, tank balls and rubber tubing 
and mats. 


Rubber Recoil Pads 


A complete line of rubber recoil pads for 
shotguns and rifles is being offered to the 
sporting goods trade by the Jostam Manu 
facturing Company, 5252 Broadway, Chi- 
cago, Ill. The latest developments in this 
line are the “anti-flinch” and “hy-gun” re- 
coil pads made of red rubber vulcanized 
on a black hard rubber base plate. Oblong 





Above—Sponge Rubber 
Recoil Pad in Leather 
Boot 
Left—Sponge Rubber 
on Hard Rubber Base 





holes through the soft rubber increase re- 
siliency and take up the recoil from the 
discharge of the gun or rifle. The company 
also handles “lace-on” recoil pads containing 
a sponge rubber base as well as combination 
recoil and cheek pads. 











“Magic Reducer” Made of 


Soft Indented Rubber Rolls 


New Rubber Stamp Toy 

A new feature in rubber stamp toys has 
been brought out by the Fulton Specialty 
Company, of Elizabeth, N. J., by combining 
the idea of coloring with crayons with the 
stamping of pictures. One of their best 
known selling items has been a combination 
set of “Who’s Who in Farm and Jungle,” 
consisting of large rubber stamps depicting 





“Farm and Jungle” Rubber Stamp Toy 


various animals and birds together with a 
set of colored crayons and ink pad. A four 
color illustrated booklet instructs the child in 
combining the stamps to form pictures and 
teaches him the principles of color combina- 
tion. The sets are a great improvement over 
the old-time stencil sets. 


Mottled Sponge Rubber Balls 

Sponge rubber play balls with attractive 
mottled markings have been introduced by 
the Sponge Rubber Products Co., Derby, 
Conn. This treatment of the sponge ball 
does not impair its high bouncing quality 
but adds greatly to its appearance. A wide 
range of bright colors is used. These blend 
during the application into a beautiful varie- 
gated finish. The mottling is applied to the 





Mottled Sponge Ball 


ordinary type of play balls shown in the 
illustration as well as to special numbers 
such as the ever-popular “come-back” type 
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Current Crude Rubb 


er Items - 





CRUDE PRICES DROP 
IN NERVOUS MARKET 


Brings Price Levels to 
Figures—Slight Recovery 
Renewal of Pool Activity— 


Position Touches 23.80. 


Heavy Trading 
New Low 
Made on 
March 


Taran oe lecided down 


J ¢ . | 
font the | fas ‘ ae 
19 wi he I per a 1ed 
in eoneuw ! price 
lvance lf er a t deal of the 
| Spot | ‘ \f ") 
the same figure a n Mar 
Lhe tw eck t e | | é 
has been characterized | | y liquidatior 
and the week end M l7 aw tl 
largest tonnage Id in a veel nee the 
inauguration of the Ex iwegregating 
10,184 contracts 
While ile have beet heavy over the 
period, the transact largely been 
peculative and there L pr d 
ibsence of f t {) M reh 12 
nearby positions had fal to 23.80, but « 
fidence wa t vhat restored | r int 
week by the rut rt tt ! ver restriction 
report of the Brit ( irch Com 
mittee would pr March positio1 
hovered around 2 M 19, when 
the “pool” announced that an additiona 
$60.000.000 credit oui procured. of 
which one-half would be im: liately avail 
abl rhe first | t t t da 
saw 1086 lots Id and rt entit sion 
a total « > R20 lot | r the 
Exchange in any ot t1 ry day Lhe 
transactions invol im y 1) p s ot 
rubber valued at $4,400,00( 
rhe bullish tone was short-lived, | ver, 
and on the IK it wing da pt es i be run 
ti back-slid 
Kxchange Seat Sold 
ships the | ky ‘ y \ 
was ma Ma t | 
Chaunce Ander \ Le r | 
Dela 1 ‘ $ 
7 Si) Tl ly , ¢ thy ; 
’ , 


Closing Prices on Rubber E-: 


MARCH 7 TO M 


Date Spot Mar. Ap Min lune July A 
Mar 7 6.70 26.60 26.5 26.60 6.60 26.50 26 
8 25.50 5.30 5.4 25.50 60 25.60 2 
9 2 0 5 10 ‘ ‘ 5.40 
10 15.40 2 ) ‘ 5.40 
~ 42 24.00 238.80 7 , 00 ‘ 24.00 
13 ?4.50 4.00 | 1 40 { ’ 4 80 
14 5.30 25.30 0 .40 5.60 
15 24.70 24.50 24 is 24.9 24.90 2 
16 25.20 1.90 25.1 30 25.3 5.40 2 
17 254 7. 9 ) ~ 5.90 » 
19 28.3 28 8.3 . a 8.70 > 
6 6.60 6.8 6.80 6.80 of 





FIRESTONE TALKS BY 
RADIO WITH LIBERIA 
The Firest | & Rubber ( m 
t Akr ened up direct com 
tine with Firest 
tions Ma 19 
Harv S 
lie tin 2 
‘ ‘ e first 1 a R ‘ 
e home <¢ ( I] distan It I 
tation to stat $600 mile l 
e transmitters both stations oper 
la wave |e {f approximatel 
13 meters. | t Mr 
Firestone reported that heid I S 
id already laid out 50,000 acres for 
ntation dev pments 











PRODUCTION OF RUBBER 
IN BURMA INCREASING 


] irmas ibber ex { ve doubled the 
past thr years and local agricultural ex 
perts no reason wv Burma, or at least 
the Tenasserim division in the south, should 

t be e a still larger producer of rubber 
t t the present tin Large tracts of 
land suitable for rubber cultivation are avail 
able in the five districts composing the div 

n and leases perpetuity may be ob 
tained on favorable tert 

There is said to be difficulty in od 
tai in adequat ipply of labor a 
easier transportation facilities are assured 
by an extensive road program which is 
contemplated to supplement the new ra 

y construction. It is o interesting to 
note that the Indian Budget for 1927 trans 
fer: rubber seeds and rubber stumps from 
the 15 per cent ad valorem category to the 

ee list 


m India dur 
ched 23,000,000 Ibs.. Bur- 


rubber fr: 
and 


to 51 per cent, while that 
54 to 49 per ci Che plant S 
Burma cover some 38,000 acres, the great 
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Sept Oct Nov De Jar Feb. Sale 
t 2¢ 0 26.70 2¢ ) 26.70 26.80 26.9 2.4 
70 2 0 25.80 25.80 5.90 ».90 96.00 1.871 
) > 0 25.50 25.50 25.50 25.60 2 1.92 
f ’ ) 25.60 ) 25.60 25.70 25.80 440 
1.00 1.00 ) 24.1 
) 1.50 24.70 24.80 24.80 
go ”) 26.00 26.00 25.90 
0 J 0 5.10 25.10 25.10 
60 5 RO 25.80 25.80 95 20 
0 6.00 26.190 26.10 6.10 
8.70 28.80 28.80 28.90 
90 27.00 27.10 27.10 27.10 





BRITISH INTERESTS 
INVESTIGATE AMAZON 


Reports from Brazil that 
sentatives of British interests are investigat- 
Amazon with 
) securing concessions for plantation 
developments. A recent 

Para stated that a represntative of 
syndicate had left for London after 
ing that he had found suitable areas for his 
He had previously made surveys 


rounding re 


indicate repre- 


ing the rubber regions of the 
i view t 
press despatch from 
a British 
announc 


principals, 


in the Tapajoz valley and sur 
gions. 

Brazilian newspapers are debating the ad 
visability of permitting foreigners to obtain 
ge concessions with the conservative press 
now strongly advocating the granting of 
such concessions, adding that “the legendary 
will remain 


for 


riches of the Amazonian region 
legendary unless capital is fort 


development of the territory.” 


oming 





O’NEIL OPPOSES RUBBER 
RESEARCH APPROPRIATION 


The recent action of the Appropriation’s 
Committee of Congress approving an ap- 


propriation of $100,000 for further rubber 
Agri 


from 


research work by the Department of 
culture was denounced in 


William O’Neil, 
Tire and Rubber Company, as a 


a statement 
president of the General 
waste ot! 
ublic money 


Mr. O'Neil declared 


Congressional junkets and 


that in his opinion 
Far East 


secking 


cruises 
»1f Government commissions infor 
mation which American rubber men already 
have in their possession will absorb the ap 
propriation almost entirely. 

“It is my belief that th 
work now being carried on in our country 
and tropical America in an effort to develop 
a rubber supply for war time emergencies is 
a worthwhile effort,” said Mr. O’Neill. “It 
is also my belief that aside from this, there 
is no reason why our government should 
expend money and energy in a field which is 
delivering the world at large very good ser- 
vice,” 


e priv ate research 





Rubber Exports From Amazon 

Rubber exports from the Amazon Valley 
in 1927 reached a total of 28,782 tons 
4484 tons more than yere exported in 1926, 
the Department of 
has been 


or 


according to a report « 


Commerce. A _ stimulus given to 
the crude rubber industry in the region with 
the announcement of the Ford plantation 
in the Tapajoz district, and a re- 
newal of interest on the part of certain 


British plantation interests 
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New Equipment for Rubber Factories 





Unit Air Conditioner 
HE Carrier Engineering Corporation, 
| of Newark, N. J., manufacturers of 
drying, refrigerating and air conditioning 
equipment, has recently developed a unit air 
conditioner which is specially adaptable for 
the small manufacturer or individual depart- 
ments of large establishments where no cen 
tral station system for air conditioning ex 
ists. The unit is installed in a compact cab 
inet 7 feet 8 inches in height, the lateral di 
mensions being 2 feet 6 inches and 2 feet 8 
inches. 

The unit is portable and requires onl) 
the simplest water, steam and electrical con 
nections. It has a capacity to deliver 2500 
cubic feet of conditioned air per minute. A 
small motor performs the entire work. 

In the bottom of the unit is a constant 
level water reservoir communicating with 
an inner reservoir to which water is ad 
mitted or cut off by automatic control. From 
this inner reservoir the water is drawn cen- 
trifugally into the Centrijector from which 


the water is discharged in a dense spray. 





Carrier Unit Air Conditioner 


The air is drawn from the room, or from 
a connection leading outdoors, through the 
baffle plates in the lower sides of the panels. 
As the air is drawn in it comes immediately 
in contact with a dense cloud of finely atom 
ized water. The effect is to wash the air 
thoroughly, freeing it from all dust and solid 
matter and to saturate it completely at the 
temperature of the spray water. 

The saturated air is then drawn vertically 
into a centrifugal fan which discharges it at 
full pressure into the upper part of the cabi- 
net, thence to the eliminators, a series of 
metal plates arranged across the area of the 
cabinet, which allow the free passage of the 
air but obstruct the passage of all particulars 
of free, unevaporated water carried from the 
spray chamber. From there the air passes 
to the seamless tube, high-pressure heater 
and is heated to the desired point above the 
temperature of saturation. It then passes out 
into the room through the openings in the 
sides of the cabinet. 


Giant Rubber Straining Machine 




















Williams Giant 


HE growing use of straining re- 

| claimed and crude rubber has been 

given special attention in the design of the 

latest 10-inch strainer, recently introduced 

by the Wiliams Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, Akron, O. 

Though reclaimed rubber has been strained 
for many years it has only been recently 
that strainers have been used for crude 
rubber. Samples of rubber containing pieces 
of metal, wood and other foreign matter 
were strained through this Williams machine 
and all the extraneous matter was sepa- 
rated from the rubber mass and retained 


by the strainer. Not only is this machine 


Straining Machine 


used for cleaning purposes, but the initial 
mastication which the rubber receives in 
straining assists materially in breaking down 
on the mill and in eliminating the drying 
operation. 

The machine has a standard 10-inch worm 
drive with outboard bearing fitted to the 
strainer shell cap containing a hardened steel 
stock worm extension. Cooling water is de 
livered to the front end of the worm with 
a deflector provided for forcing the wate: 
back from the front. Water is also supplied 
to the strainer cap by means of flexible hose 
which can be easily disconnected to facili 


tate removal of the strainer shell and cap 





AKRON RECLAIMING CO. 
BUILDS ST. LOUIS PLANT 


The Akron Rubber Reclaiming Company 
is reported to have completed arrangements 
for the construction of a new $1,000,000 
plant at St. Louis, Mo. The new branch 
will be known as the Midwest Reclaiming 
Company and will have a capacity of 25 
tons a day. Directors of the concern include 
Thomas N. Dysart, H. H. Knight and 
Daniel N. Kirby, all of St. Louis. William 
Welch, vice-president of the Akron Rubber 
Reclaiming Company at Akron, will have 
charge of the organization of the new 
branch. The actual site of the plant will 
be in Monsanto Village, East St. Louis. 


New Carbon Black Plants 

The Kosmos Carbon Company, Charleston, 
W. Va., have recently completed a seven- 
unit carbon black plant at Alexander, a few 
miles from Borger, Texas, which is now 
running practically at capacity. They are 
also constructing another plant at Norrick, 
Texas, also near Borger, which will be in 
partial operation within thirty days. The 


erection of two additional plants in Texas 
are contemplated by this company during 
1928 and they expect them to be in opera 
tion before the close of the year. 





New Executive Offices 

The new executive offices of the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company, which are now 
under construction, will be ready for oc- 
cupancy on April 1. The present offices will 
be extended to the end of the new wing, 
with H. S. Firestone, Sr., occupying the 
corner of the building. The directors’ room 
and assembly hall will be served by their 
own lobby and reception rooms. 


Company Acquires Site 

The Serugo Rubber Company is reported 
to have acquired a site at Atwater, O., for 
the construction of a rubber factory which 
will manufacture a line of molded and 
dipped rubber products. 

William Metzler, Akron, is president; 
John Hatfield, Akron, vice-president and 
general manager; O. J. Shook, Cuyahoga 
Falls, secretary; and Charles Sharr, Akron, 
treasurer. The plant, employing 50 persons 
at the outset, will begin operations June 1. 
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SEEK BETTER STANDARDS 
IN TIRE ADVERTISING 


With the support of the tire manutacturers 
in the United States, as well as the tire 
dealers’ associations thie National Better 
Business Bureau is seeking to create a move 
ment which aims at the nt establisl 
ment of honest retail tire advertising and 
sales methods within the industry itself 

At present they point to three abuses 1 
tire selling and advertising hese occur in 


ng ol re 


connection W I 
led “doubl: 


built,” “reconditione 


tread” tires n the al t fa “rejects 
or “seconds ind as the result of the abuses 
of mileage uarantee While there is no 
legitimate objection to reconstructed tires, 
there is often an objecti to the manner in 
which they are advert 

\ recently completed survey of the tire 
field by local Better Business Bureaus has 
pointed the way toward the adoption of 
advertising standards which will work for a 
better understanding betwe: producer and 
custome! hese standards will coincide as 
nearly as pos ible vit il standards al 
ready set up by a number of local bureaus 
in the more important American cities 

The scope of the National Better Business 
Bureau's work in tl nnection will be 
augmented by discu n to be held with the 
tire manufacturers a advertising 
igent 


Tire Boot Company Builds 


The Superior Bo Mar cturing Com 
pany, tire boot makers, are constructing a 
new factory building at Tenino, Wash 
where they will soon begin manufacturing 
operations. B. F. Meyers, who patented the 


double-laced expansion boot which the m 
pany manufactures, states that the nstrum 
tion of the boot allow the center to give 
so that the hole in the tire nil pre 
venting dirt from entern the opening in 
the casing and hold t wot tightly in 


plac < 


TIRE SALESMEN ACTIVE 
AT BOSTON AUTO SHOW 
Althoug! Sar en 


their established policy 


the rubber companies adhered to 
in regard to not ex- 
held in Bos- 
branch 


hibiting at the automobile show 
ton March 10 to 17, the 
large 
lining 


and 


' 
Saics 


managers of all the companies were 


active at the show in business for 


the spring opening 


Among the branch managers in Boston 


are Fred T. Moore, district manager for 
B. F. Goodrich Co.;: Edward T. Richardson, 
Boston sales manager for the Dunlop Tire 


and Rubber Co.; Walter Oakes, district sales 


manager for the Fisk Tire Company; E. A. 


CATALPO! 














McCoy, Boston branch manager for the 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Company; A. T. Mc- 
Grath, Boston branch manager of the Fire 
stone Tire and Rubber Company, who re 
cently succeeded E. D. Manley; J. R. Phil- 
brook, New England manager for the Ajax 
Rubber Company; H. E. Crocker, district 
manager of the United States Com 
pany; Nelson P. James, New England man 
ager for the Miller Rubber Company; Guy 


Tire 


D. Niles, New England district manager tor 
e Lee Tire and Rubber Company and § 
C. Newcomb of the General Tire Company 
Fred Waterhouse Company, Ltd., an- 


nounce the removal of their office from 82 
Wall street, to 271 Madison avenue, New 
York City. They occupied their new quar 


March 12 


ters on 
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GENERAL TIRE CO. TO 
BUILD IN CLEVELAND 


The General Tire & Rubber Company 
has announced plans to erect a new build- 
ing in Cleveland to accommodate the com- 
pany’s sales force and service departments in 
The new building will pre- 
sent many new artistic and unusual arch- 
itectural features. Plans call for a poly- 
gonal structure in the Venetian style, with 
seven arches flanked by pillars. The exter- 
ior will be constructed of steel columns sup- 
porting mat-glazed natural terra-cotta. It 
will be one of the new business buildings of 
Cleveland where automobile parking of cus- 
tomers cars will be cared for on the prem- 
ises. Construction is expected to start im- 
mediately. 


that territory. 





AKRON, OHIO 


The Philadelphia Rubber 


orks Company 


Manufacturer of 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 


of 


STANDARDIZED QUALITY 


NEW YORK 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 








OAKS, PA. 
(Montgomery County) 
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GOODYEAR ANNOUNCES A 
PUNCTURE-PROOF TUBE 


The introduction of a puncture-proof tube 
has been announced by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company. The new product is the 
result of two years’ experimental work by 
Goodyear development engineers It is 
pointed out in the announcement that while 
no tube can be made absolutely puncture- 
proof, the new product will give motorists 
and commercial users freedom from ordi- 
nary puncture troubles 

The new puncture-proof tubes are all-rub- 
ber tubes with an extra thick comstruction 
on the tread side which automatically seals 


} 


ordinary punctures by compression. They 


are unusual in construction and design and 
it is claimed that they have proved their 
value in extensive tests made under severe 
operating conditions. While the tubes actu 
ally tend to resist puncture, their construc 
tion is such that the tube is also self-sealing 
in the event a puncture occurs. 

In announcing the new tubes Goodyear 
officials issued a word of warning in con- 
nection with their use, pointing out that 
they are intended for use primarily in spe- 
cial types of service. Tires operating with 
puncture-proof tubes should be inspected 
frequently for the removal of glass, nails, 
etc., which the tires might have picked up 
and would otherwise be unnoticed with the 
new tubes in use. This precaution is neces 


sary to prolong the life of the tires 





RIDGE, 


/ SUPREX 
“CLAY 





c® DRY 
COLORS 





CARBON BLACKS — 





Jine Rubber Pigments 


MANUFACTURED BY HUBER 


aerfloted 


ARROW BLACK 


THE STANDARD CARBON BLACK 
OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


PRODUCED AT SWARTZ, LA., BRECKEN- 
TEXAS & LANCE 


SUPREX CLAY 


HIGH RE-ENFORCING POWER AT 
ORDINARY FILLER COST 


PRODUCED AT WARRENVILLE, 8S. C. 


BRILLIANT COLORS 


SOFT, BRILLIANT COLORS FOR 
RUBBER PRODUCTS— 


PRODUCED AT BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


J. M. HUBER, INC. 


CLAYS -- 


460 West 34th St., New York City 


Branches in Principal Cities 


CREEK, WYO. 


aerfloted 


aerfloted 


DRY COLORS 
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CLASSIFIED 
_ADVERTISING | 


payable in advance. 
Address replies to Box Numbers 


THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York City 
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HELP WANTED 


VANSUL, INC. 
Distributors of chemicals and pig- 

ments to the rubber trade require a 
Sales Representative for the New York 
Metropolitan district. Requirements 
technical training and manufacturing 
experience with sales personality. In 
reply specify qualifications. Automobile 
essential. 

VANSUL, INC. 

90 West St., New York City 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


Farrel-Sykes Sheeter, 16x 18 x 44”. Com 
pletely equipped except for bed plate. In 
excellent working condition. Also 45 H. P. 
AC motor. Will sell separate or together. 
\ddress Box 478, THE RusBper AGE. 


[wo-roll Friction Mill, 16x 18x 44”. 
Complete with Bull gear. Can be seen by 
appointment. Also 45 H. P. AC Motor 
Will sell separate or together 

Wilson-Western Sporting Goods Co., 

2037 Powell Ave., Chicago, Ill 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 
One 8” x 20” Chill Roll Mixer, complet 
with gearing for motor drive—No motor 
wanted. Must be in good condition Ad 
dress Box 479, THe Rupper AGE. 
Use the 
Classified “Ads” of 
THe Rupser AGE 
for Results 





Consulting Rubber Technologist 
PRACTICAL 


Twenty years’ experience with the largest 
and most successful companies in the 
country 


Physical and Chemical Testing 


Special facilities for abrasion and quick 
age tests 


Expert Advice to Correct Factory 
Trouble 


New Processes and Formulas 
Developed 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 


P. 0. Box 72, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Barberton 828, Portage 2516-R 
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LATE |! 


Crude, Scrap & Reclaimed Rubber - Cottons 


MARCH 20, 1928 


RKET PRICES 


and Fabrics 





COTTON Ducks 


a Hi elat e2 { Lhe market in ducks is been quiet and 
market has aided tra g duru th lor the most part nominal with a tendency 
, P — rl 


fortnight but takings ha not been : to lower prices in order to meet orders ne 
usually heavy rl wo! 1 stocks ictivity on the part of buying interests would 
\merican cotton ‘ : , 1 representex ndicate sufhcient stocks on hand and a de 
only a little more than t ths requir sire only to secure immediate requirements 
ments at the averasg 1) t y rate ot on ind-to-mouth tradinz has been the 
| tur 0 this 1 } t tor son tl Ss 
sumption during the \ugust 1927 January, eature I this market Io! me time, and a 
1928 period ndicating that pinning mill result 1 Ciear pric basis pre vails on any 
would have © come into the market short! rt struct ‘ juotat < 
tor additional suppl On the other hand atau 
5 F a “wae i : . : sod i Belting and Hose Ib s21Lu 
0 pronounced | ‘ ’ S BPEL URC Enameling Ib 34 8 
either direction Pt time being W hile Shoe Ducks Ib 80 @ 83 
' , - e , . hotest Single filling Ib l4)4,a4 7 
it 1 “m” ¢a ec ¢ Mate D ble filling th. 1 a ~ 
I he next cro i lerabl 
plantings have been reta account ot 
7. 1 7 . 
the recent Ll and it I rm tre { RECLAIMED Rt BBER 
ton belt ' ' , , 
; 7 n the tace of reduced crude rubber prices 
High, low and ul ; 
e quotations on reclaimed remain as las 
19, were as | . 4 ’ ’ 
reportec nut nomi . el te . » 
Mi Ma l ] I ninal and pjyect Varia 
H Low ( e Close rders tor anv < sid bl lume 
March 2 B97 618.97 18.44 Production in reclaimed continues at near 
May Avie S.09 1.US 5.085 ‘ ’ P P 
July 8.9 . 8.88 8.4 Capacity levels in most plants and t demand 
is also steady from consuming factories. The 
rye ’ . last quarterly figure t the Rubber Associa 
Tire Fabrics ' ‘plese: 
ri ; ion of American showed a higher consump 
¢ ire tabri I rKet as ead n , ‘ 
, h , . ‘ i , ; udied : tion ot reclaimed during the last three 
* raw otton market during th | 7 +} } ] 
ee with | a dale : aime UM months of 1927 than in any other quarterly 
ast two weeks and has sulhciently encour f 4} : 
N ; period ri ne vear ind fairly large stocks 
aged buyer ( I ‘ vVeras & . m hand on December 31 Quoted prices re 
, if ts have he talres | 
sized commitmen ive ak | apdric main as foll« W's 
mills are reported operating on multipk : . 
hift the N Bedfor \ ,.-., High Tensile 
Sots mm tie svew Hheatrord, = GISUHICt Super-Reclaim No. 1 Black 
and are planning to go t ipacity produ tb. 6 @ 161, 
' “1 1) ies are Super-Reclaim No. 2 Black 
1OT] aS Soot] aS poss ‘ i | ‘ i l@auies th 13 a 14 
are expected to be the ru pt ul fall High Tensile Red Ih. .15%@ .16% 
Late quotations I llow Shoe 
CORD Unwashed ib. .08 @ .08% 
Peeler. carded. ! " “a i4 Washed ib. .10 @ .10% 
Peeler, carced, 23/4/3 b i4 “ Sly 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/38 ID i “a 41 Tube 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/38 Ib ‘ @ .42 N Floating 1 6 G@ 1¢ 
Egyptian, carded, 2 3/5 3 It 4 a 55 N Compounde: Mh 81, 14 
Egyptian, combed, 23/5/3 Ih 9 ‘ 
CHAFERS Tires 
Carded American, & bh. 87%@ .38 Biack, washed 10 @ .10% 
Carded, American 0 ? 10 a“ 41 Black, unwashed 08% @ .08% 
Carded American, 12 o " 38 @ A Black selected tires Ib. .08%@ .09 
Carded American, 14 o rt 3 a i Dark Gray Ib lla 2 
LENO BREAKER Light Gray ib. .138 @ .18% 
Carded American By « I 9 @ i1 White tb 15 @ 151 
Carded American, 10'% I? 39 “a 4) Truck, Heavy Gravity th 0714.4 7%, 
. > " ruc ig Gre ty Th OR y oxi 
SQUARE WOVEN Truck, Light Gravi b. 08 @ 
Carded American, 17% 02 Miscellaneous 
: 23-11 ply I 14 t 15 Mechanical Blends Dh. .07 @ .08 
Carded American, 17% oz. Red tb. {1a 14 
10-5 ply i? 3 >? .38 
Sheetings Serap Rubber 
Che market in sheeti een constant Prices in the scrap rubber market have 
with very small fract l nges im some felt the effect of lower crude rubber prices 
constructions over t t t veeks, mad and the trend has been downward \ 
more to stimulate bu t thing els steady demand from reclaimers, however. is 
Latest quotatior rades used contributing somewhat to the steady quota 
in the rubber ind: 1 s follows tions Collections have not been heavy but 
40-inch, 2 50 yard yd 12% @ 12% this is not unusual at this season The latest 
40-inch, 2.85-yard y O™“~a 10%. : 
40-inch, 3.15-yard yd 12a 12 prices to consumers are as follows and show 
40-inch, 3.60-yard yd 9% @ 10 1 1.9! . 1 . ’ 
a . sharp leclines trom the 6 wiusly 
40-inch 3.75-yard yd S,@ ORs som arp é previou 
40-inch 4.25-yard yd. 07%@ .07%, quoted levels. 


(Prices to Consumer) 





Auto tire peelings ton 35.00 @37.00 
Standard White auto ton 57.50 @60.00 
Mixed auto ton 22.00 @24.00 
Bicycle tires ton 25.50 @27.50 
Clean solid truck tires ton 22.00 @24.00 
Boots and shoes Ib O14%@ .01% 
Arctics, trimmed Ib 01%@ 01% 
Arctics, untrimmed Ib. O01 @ .01% 
Inner tubes, No. 1 Ib OTK%@ OT% 
Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded O04F,@ 05 
Inner tubes, Red Ib 07 @ 07% 
Air Brake Hose ton 38.00 @40.00 
Rubber Hose ton 18.00 @20.00 


CRUDE RUBBER 


} I ‘HE New York outside crude rubber 

market has followed the Rubber Ex- 
change in the downward price movement in 
all grades during the last two weeks and, in 
view of the highly speculative character of 
the market, has enjoyed very little real busi 
ness except in some off qualities which were 
it especially attractive low prices. Prac 
tically all factory interests were too much 
interested in the declines on the London and 
New York exchanges to enter such an un 
steady market. Shipments continued from 
the East in fair volume to swell the already 
high stocks on hand. However, the con 
sumption figures for February proved en 
couraging to the trade and showed that pro- 
duction schedules were being maintained at 
high levels. Within the last two days 
there has been something of a recovery in 
price levels but the market still remains be 
low 28 cents and there is a persistent rumor 
of “25 cent rubber” as a prevailing level for 
some time. 

Prices on the New York outside market 
on March 19, were as follows: 
Plantations 

Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


Spot 28 fa 281 

March 28 @ .28% 

April-May 284,@ .29 
First Latex, crepe spot 28 @ .28% 
Amber Crepe, No. 2 264%,@ .27 
Amber Crepe, No. 3 26 @ .26% 
Amber Crepe, No. 4 25%,@ .26 
Brown Crepe, Rolled 21%@ _ .22 
Brown Crepe, Clean, thin 26 @ 26% 
Brown Crepe, specky 24144,@ .25 
Liquid Latex, per gal @ 1.50 

Paras 

Up-river Fine 244@ 24% 
Up-river Medium 21 @ 21% 
Up-river Coarse 19 @ .19% 
Acre Bolivian, fine 24144@ . 
Caucho Ball, Upper 19 @ .19% 
Islands, fine 201%4@ _ .21 


Centrals 


Central, scrap 17 @ AT, 
Esmeraldas 17 @ ATM 
Guayule, washed and dried - @ .22 
Balata 
Block, Colombia 38 @ — 
Block, Cuidad 39 @ 
LONDON MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets— Buyers 
Spot 138 @ .138%d 
March 138 @ .18%d 
April-June 138%@ 
SINGAPORE MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Sellers 
Spot 12%@4 12%d 
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RUBBER 
HIGHEST QUALITY S U 3s ] ] | U R 
THE STAMFORD FACTICE 
! @ « sTamroro S “ . 
' Conn £. “TIRE” BRAND = a “TUBE” BRAND 
| — SUPERFINE ( eth) =| VELVET 
= 99 me all 100 % 
Smoothness of the surface of a rubber | athe x P “a 
product is noticeable where Factice is used pon 3 Sousven 
: STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. of TEXAS 
The STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY Petroleum Building Houston, Texas 
4% STAMFORD, CONN. Sales ) 111 W. Washington St. 1531 W. 25th St. 452 Lexington Ave. 
4 | Offices } Chicago Cleveland New York 




















Est. 1900 Inc. 1919 | | EMBOSSING CALENDERS 


THE rs — a b sac | 
i | | arriage and Automobile Covers | 
RUBLAL —_— CO. | | DRYING MACHINES 

ormerly Jones uhlke 


: _ Automobile Tire Molds and Cores | 
| 


| GENERAL MACHINE WORK 
Akron, Ohio 





Ducks, Drills and Sheetings 





| with Copper or tinned iron Cylinders for Cotton 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
OFFICE, No. 83 EXCHANGE PLACE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


























, ENGINEERS IN 





Bishop Engineering Corp. | | goon ay | 
RECLAMATION and " = , 
CONSERVATION of RUBBER a 


| 
ENGINEERING DIVISION — Complete Plants | Molds and Cores 











Engineered; Consulting Service to the Indus- | : ; 
try; Statistical Reports. ‘Tubing Machines 


} 
| RESEARCH DIVISION—Laboratory Tests and | | 








Reports. | THE WILLIAMS FOUNDRY & 
SALES DIVISION — Domestic Sales and Ex- | MACHINE CoO. 
porters of Reclaimed Rubber. “In Business Since 1888” | 














FE. Akron P. O. Bldg. 


i | The 
jp GENERA 


| ”" TIRE 


— goes a long way to make friends 


Akron, Ohio | AKRON, OHIO 
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The Mark 
of Leading 
Tire Stores 
Everywhere 

















; BUILT IN AKRON, OHIO, BY THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
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LATE RUBBER CHEMICAL PRICES 


Accelerators — Colors — Softeners— Compounding Materials 


MARCH 20, 1928 








( YONDITIONS 1 ubber manufacturing industry steadily on contract and lithopone demand has been in good 
A remat t inged during the last fort- volume. A number of minor price changes are reported, 
oht Factori tinuing their high production especially among the resin softeners and waxes. Zinc car- 
chedul ul tall yp a steady demand tor rubber bonate 1s quoted at Y'% to 10% cents, a decrease ot Ly 
compounding mate! ucers of all kinds of chem cents per pound. A new accelerator Aero-X has been an- 
ica | excellent conditions in practically nounced and is listed here for the first time at 75 cents per 
every branch the lustry Blacks have been moving pound. Quotations follow: 
ACCELERALONS Lithophone, Azolith Ib. O54%4@ .05% Acids, Fatty 
Lithopone, Vanolith Ib. 0%q@ — Stearex tb. 10 @ .14 
— mf Titanox ....... Ib. 10 @ .10% Stearic, single pressed ....Ib. 10 @ .1l 
rail a Cal. Base Pigment Ib. 10 @ .10% Double pressed Ib. 11%@ .12 
‘a-i6 ib. 6 @ v6 Zinc Oxide—American Process Alkalies 
we w 9 American Azo: ; " Caustic soda, 76% cwt. 3.76 @ 3.91 
n-2t ’ : Z2ZZ (lead free) Ib. 064@ 07 Soda ash, 58% C.L. cwt. 1.424@ 1.45 
to ZZ (leaded) Ib. 06%@ 07% | oils 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals ib bo “w “iV 4ine Oxide French Process oe Castor, No. 3 bbis. Ib. -134%@ -14 
Aaniiine off. Gram White seal b. UAZ@ — Corn, crude, bbls. ib. .09%@ .11 
f.o.b. works 5 @ 16% Green seal b l0hG@ — refined ib. 11 @ .11% 
Crylene r i” @ Red Seal 04%G — Cottonseed, crude 08144@ .08% 
paste Ib 50 @ Yellows 5 oa : Cycline gal. 27 @ .84 
Di-Ortho-Tolyiguar ne SV UG 5u Chrome Ib 15'2@ “40 7 Degras Ib. 044 @ 04% 
Diphenyiguanidin rT 64 @ .68 Ocher, French medium Ib. 03 4@ 06 Fluxrite tb. 06 @ .06 
Kthylidene aniline I 60 q@ .65 jomestic Ib. O1%@ .02 Glycerine, C.P. drums Ib. 26 @ .26% 
Formaldehyde At oe sO Linseed, Raw C.L. bbl. .... Ib. .09%@ .10 
Grasselerator : 622 vin COMPOUNDING MATERIALS Palm Lagos Ib. O7%@ .07% 
Grasselerator 652 Ib. 446 @ 4.60 Niger Ib. 07%@ _ .08 
Grasselerator 508 Ib. 1.06 @ 1.86 Aluminum Flake ton 21.85 @24.50 Vansulol Ib. 10%@ — 
Grasselerator 8383 Ib 1.560 @ 1.76 Ammonia carbonate Ib. 10%@ .12 Para-Flux . gal. 17 @ — 
Heptene Ib 55 @ . Asbestine ton 14.75 @18.00 Peanut, domestic, crude fb. 12 @ .12% 
Hexamethylene-tetramin: lk 62144@ 6744 Barium carbonate Ib. O84@ .05 Petrolatum, white tb. 08%@ .09 
Lithex Ib. 18 @ .20 Barium Dust Ib. 05 @ .06 | dark amber rb. 03% @ .038% 
Methylenedianilide Ib 388 @ .40 Barytes southern off-color, ton 12.00 @18.00 | Pine, steam distilled tb. 67 @ .69 
Monex Ib 8.25 @ Western prime white ton 23.00 @ — | Rapseed, refined gal. 80 @ _ .82 
Oxynone 68 @ .90 imported ton 27.00 @86.00 Rosin, first rectified gal. 5 @— 
Para-Nitrosodimethylaniline Basofor Ib. 024%4q@ — second rectified gal. 58 @ — 
f.o.b. works Ib 2 @ «.9%6 Blacks Resins and Pitches 
Piperidine-Piperidyldithio- Arrow ‘“‘Aerfloted”’ Ib. .08 @ 12 Pitch, Burgundy rb. -064@ 07% 
Carbamate D>. 445 @ 4.60 Bone Black Ib. 056%@ .11 coal tar gal. 05%4@ _ .06 
R & H 40 Ib. 50 @ .56 Carbon, compressed Ib. O7%@ .11% pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt...... bbl. 9.00 @10.00 
R & H 560 Ib. 50 @_ «55 Carbon, uncompressed Ib 07 @ .1l Rosin, grade K, 280 tbh. bbl. 10.25 @ 
Safex Ib 1.20 @ 1.25 Drop Black Ib 06 @ .10 Pigmentar gal. 33 @ «Al 
Tensilac, No. 39 ID 55 @ _ .60 Lamp Black Ib. 12 @ .40 Tar Retort, 50 gal bbl. 12.50 @13.00 
Tensilac, No, 41 Ib 66 @ .70 Micronex Ib. 08 @ .12 Solvents 
Thermlo F Ib. 50 @ «.b5 Velvetex carbon Ib 04 @ .07 Acetone, pure Ib. 14%4@ — 
Thiocarbanilide a f Blane fixe dry f » works It 0444a 04% Alcohol denatured, 
Thionex a) 8.25 @ Carrara filler Ib 01% @ _ .02 No. 1 bbls. gal. 37%@ .44% 
Trimene tb 16 @ Catalpo (fact.) Tb. .02 _ Benzol, 90% gal. 28@-— 
base 1D 1.20 @ 1.86 Chalk ton 12.00 @14.00 pure 29 @-— 
Triphenylguanidine rt 65 @ .70 Clay, China, domestic ton 8.00 @ 9.00 Carbon bisulphide tb. 054%@ .06% 
Vulcanex Ib 82 @ .86 Aerfloted Suprex ton 9.00 @20.00 Carbon tetrachloride 06% @ 07% 
Vulcone tb 70 @ .74 | Mineral Flour, Motor gasoline, 
Vulcanol Ib 1.06 @ 1.08 ec. l. fob mine ton 20.00 @23.00 steel bbls. gal. 17 @ — 
Z 88 tr. 1 @ 1.00 Tensulite 14.00 @ — Naptha, V. M. & P gal 13%,a 
Inorganic Glues, extra white tb. 20 @ .24 Turpentine, spirits gal. 57%@ .58% 
Lead, sublimed blue td 08%@ .08% medium white ID. 20 @ .24 wood gal. 48 @ — 
Lead, white Ib 10%@ 12% common bone Ib. 14 @ «165 Waxes 
Litharge, domestic t 09 “a 09% Magnesia, carbonate tb. .0814%4@ ll Beeswax TD. .56 @ .58 
Magnesia, calcined. Mica, powdered ton 90.00 @100.00 Carnauba tb. 40 @ .50 
lieht ’ ; p 5.48 Rotten Stone (powdered) tb. 02%@ .04% Ceresin, white th 10 @ .11 
heavy tt f @ 3.75 Soapstone, powdered ton 15.00 @22.00 Montan, crude tr. 07 @ 01% 
Starch, powdered ewt. 8.30 @ 3.70 Ozokerite, black Ib 24 a 25 
. _ Tale, domestic ton 12.00 @15.00 green tb. 26 30 
COLORS | Velvetex Dm. .04 @ .07 Miscellaneous S 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) Whiting commercial ewt. 85 @ 1.00 RSL Mold Solution gal. -75 @ .100 
Blues ee cliffstone ewt. Ry Ce o- 
Sup oO Z. 
eonamanin me 80 Witco ton 12.00 @ — ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Browns Wood pulp XXX ton 45.00 @ — Antox tb. -79 @ .88 
Sienna, Italian ih 06 @ .12% Wood pulp X ton 25 00 @ ~- Neozone th. 74 a iw at 
Umber, Turkey rt i%@ .07 inc Carbonate 09%2@ .10 Oxynone tb. 68 @ .90 
Greens Resistox th. 60 @ .70 
Chrome, light i) 27 @ 31 _ y Stabilite . tb. .65 on 
cain nn 2° @ (32 MINERAL RUBBER VGR bs. 55 $ a 
dark Lg 31 @ a Genasco (factory) ton 50.00 @52.00 
Chromium Oxide, |! T s&s @ ~ Montezuma, solid ton 28.00 @386.00 y T 
Reds Montezuma, granulated ton 82.00 @42.00 SUBSTITUTES 
Antimony Paradura ton 62.50 @65.00 Black tr. 08 @ .14 
crimson, 16/17 th 400 @ Pioneer. MR. solid ton 42.00 @45.00 White tr. 10 @ .16 
sulphur free he 50 @ «62 Pioneer-granulated ton 52.00 @55.00 Brown Ib. 08 @ .15 
golden 15/17 FS r 16 @ .26 Robertson, MR, solid ton $4.00 @80.00 
Indian English (dom.) .. 08 @ .10 M.R rran) ton 38.00 @80.00 VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Oximony bh) 184%@ - aan Chloside (4 ' “ Ke .0 
Red oxide, reduced Th 10 @ .11 — Sulphur oride rums . 038% ‘ 
pure vi) 14@ 15 SOFTENERS Sulphur flour, 
Venetian red th 02 @ .06 Acids Superfine bags cwt. 2.20 @ 2.80 
Vermillion. quicksilver Nitric, 36 degrees ewt. 5.00 @ 5.25 Superfine, bbls. cwt. 2.55 @ 3.10 
English r ? 1.8 Sulphuric, 60 degrees ton 10.50 @11.50 100% pure, refined, 
Whites 66 degrees ton 15.00 @16.00 bags ewt. 2.60 @ 3.15 
Lithophone, Akcolith bs) 053/5@ .06 Tartaric, crystals rb. 31%4@ — bbls. cwt. 2.95 @ 3.50 
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GRITLESS 
RUBBER COLORS 


with a reputation 





ae 


THE AULT & WIBORG CO. 
461 Eighth Ave., N. Y. City Cincinnati, O. 


Stocks at New York and Cincinnati 








a 


The Franz Foundry & Machine Co. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Mold Equipment 
Retread Equipment 
Engraving Machines 

India Core and Chucks 
India Self-Acting Drums 
Watchcase Vulcanizers 
General Machine Work 














Standard 
for 38 years 


ESTABLISHED 1890 


MINERALS-COLORS 
CHEMICALS 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


IMPORTERS—MANU FACTURERS—EXPORTERS 
245 FRONT ST. NEW YORK CITY 











The CARTER BELL MFG Co 


150 Nassau Street New York 





GUARANTEED 
RUBBER 
GOODS 


Pure Rubber Sheets 
Rubber Bibs 





é Fer SINCE 1880 
te - 


Dress Shields 
Rubber Sheetings 


Bunny Baby Pants 
Sanitary Requisites 
Guimps & Brassieres 
Randprint Aprons 


Crib Sheets 

Bathing Caps 
Rubber Specialties 
Powder Puff Pockets 


All Styles Rubber Aprons Randprint Rubber 
SHEET GUM cut to pattern for manufacturers 


Made by 


RAND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 











>» Formerly Brooklyn Shield & Rubber Co., BROOKLYN, N. Y. y 











Peslent Bends 


Entire freedom from bead trouble in the construc- 
tion of straight side tires is assured by the use of 
either National “(Patent)” High Tensile Strength, 
Flat Woven, Bead Braid on our new (Pratt Patent) 
Bead Cables. These cables, made to dimensions 
specified, have seven strands, yet only one piece 
of wire is used without soldered, welded or 
brazed joint. 

Write for working samples of either National flat 
braid or Pratt cables (no charge to tire manufac- 
turers) and full information as to our products 
and service. 

Our engineering department tests beads and fur- 
nishes complete confidential reports as to their 
stretch, set and bursting point, without charge. 
Inquiries solicited regarding this special service. 





National Standard Company 
Niles, Michigan 
































Rubber factory executives are having copies 
of THE RUBBER AGE sent to their homes 
where it can be read at leisure. Have you 








MORE and MORE 


tried this way of keeping up-to-date on all 
the latest developments in your field? The 
cost is only $2.00 for 24 issues during the year. 























LIBERAL. WORKING 

















INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, NewYork, N.Y. 
SOLE PRODUCERS OF PURE AS ed e yg Ti Ww E SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR USE IN RUBBER 


Covered and Protected by Letters Patent Registered at U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 
i SAMPLE 








FURNISHED 
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A Section Devoted to Listings 
of Leading Producers and Dis- 
tributors of Raw Materials, 


Machinery and Equipment, 
and Supplies for the Rubber 
Industry 
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Chemicals and Compounding 
Materials — Machinery and 
Equipment—Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap Rubber—Fabrics— 
Rubber Products — Consulting 
Engineers. 





Chemicals and Compounding Materials _ 











ACCELERATORS— X L O 
and Diphenyl Guanidine. 


Dovan Chemical Corp. 
30 Church St. New York 


ASBESTINE—Specially pre- 
pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working sample. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 
International Pulp Co. 
41 Park Row New York City 


CHEMICALS— 
RUBBER COLORS—ANTI-OXIDANTS 
ACCELERATORS 


Di-ortho-Tolylguanidine, Diphenylguanidine. 
Methylene-para-toluidine; Formaldehydeani- 
line. Vulcanol, Thionex, Vulcone, Vulcanex 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Wilmington, Del. 

















ACCELERATORS 


Grasselerator 102 Grasselerator 552 


Grasselerator 833 Grasselerator 808 


Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Rubber Service Dept. 


347 Madison Ave. New York 


CARBON BLACK—Micronex 


the world’s standard gas black, 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 


Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 


CHEMICALS 


CARBON BLACK—CROW BRAND 
LAMPBLACK 
QUINOIDINE 

R. W. Greeff & Co. 
64 Water St. New York 




















ACCELERATORS 
Triphenylguanidine 
Para-Nitrosodimethylaniline 
Thiocarbanilide 


National Aniline & 
Chemical Company, Inc. 
40 Rector St. New York City 


CARBON BLACK 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 


Manufacturers for forty years 


940 Old South Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
612 Metropolitan Bidg., Akron, O. 








CHEMICALS— Accelerators 


Trimene Base, Heptene, Monex, Crylene, 
Lithex, Aniline Oil. 

Clay—Mineral Flour, Seminole (Georgia). 
Antioxidant—VGB, a proven product. 


Labels—all-rubber two color brands. 


Naugatuck Chemical Co. 


1790 Broadway, New York 











ACCELERATORS—Every lot 
is tested before shipment and a 
written guarantee of quality fur- 
nished. 


Roessler & HasslacherChemical Co. 
709 Sixth Ave. New York City 


CARBON BLACK—Aerfoted 
Arrow Black for rubber com- 
pounding. Standard for grit-free 
uniformity. 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St. New York 








CHEMICALS ana compounding 


ingredients; Clay, Whiting, Ac- 
celerators, Mineral Rubber. 


R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 
50 East 42nd St. New York City 











ACCELERATORS 
A-7 A-11 A-16 A-19 A-20 Z-88 
THIOCARBANILIDE-OXYNONE 

FORMALDEHYDE-ANILINE 


The RUBBER SERVICE 
LABORATORIES CO 


611 Peoples Savings & Trust Bidg. 
Akron, Ohie 


CATALPO—The universal and 
standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 
33 Rector Street 
New York City 


CHEMICALS and Mineral 


Ingredients—Whiting, Clay, Talc, Barytes, 
Colors, Heavy Calcined Magnesia, Car- 
bonate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone. 


Standard Since 1890 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


245 Front St., New York 























ALUMINUM FLAKE 
“The Standard for 20 Years” 
REINFORCES—TOUGHENS 

Uniform—Pure—Fine—Low 8S. G. 

THE ALUMINUM FLAKE CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 


CHEMICALS—aA line of Quality 


materials for the Rubber Industry—Soften- 
ers—Accelerators—Solvents. 


William Cooper & Nephews, 


Inc. 
1909 Clifton Ave. Chicago, Ili. 
AKRON MANAGER 
R. A. SPERRY 134 E. Miller Ave. 








CHEMICALS and COLORS 


for all classes of mixing and cure. 
Complete rubber laboratory serv- 
ice for our customers. 


Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 
New York Chicago Cleveland Boston 











ANTIMONY Pentasulphide, 
golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 
Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J 


Direct Factory Representation 








Not only has the rapidly increasing number of advertisers in this 
section necessitated the addition of an extra page each issue, but the 
new arrangement of placing each listing in its proper classification 


will make THE MARKET PLACE of greater usefulness to our 


readers and advertisers. 








THE MARKET PLACE Section Continued on Next Page 
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Chemicals and Compounding 
Materials —- Machinery and 
Equipment—Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap Rubber—Fabrics— 
Rubber Products — Consulting 
Engineers. 








Chemical and Compounding Materials (continued) —— 








CLAYS 


ARGOSITE CLAY—Pulverized—Special 
CONGAREE CLAY—Pulverized—Standard 


United Clay Mines Corp. 


Trenton, N. J. 


for the rubber trade. 


General Offices, 





FACTICE—Prevents blooming, 


makes colors fast and a smoother 
batch. 


Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 


Stamford, Conn. 








RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
White, brown and black. 


Carter Bell Mfg. Co. 
150 Nassau St. New York 














COLORS—for the rubber trade. 


Gritless, dry colors especially processed 
for rubber compounding. 


The Ault & Wiborg Co. 


461 Eighth Ave., New York 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











MICA— Water Ground and 


Water Floated—160 Mesh — Ab- 
solutely Free from Grit. Akron 
Stocks, also Factory Shipments. 


The C. P. Hall Co. 


116 Central Savings & Trust Bldg., Akron 








SOLVENTS 
HEXALIN ACETATE —the ideal 
solvent for Rubber and Pyroxylin 
combinations. 

The Newport Chemical Works, 
Inc. 
Passaic, N. J. 














COLORS 


BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES: PER- 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 
For All Cures 


The RUBBER SERVICE 


LABORATORIES CoO. 
611 Peoples Savings & Trust Bldg. 
Akron, Ohio 














COLORS 


For All Classes of Mixing and Cure. 
Mineral Pigments and Rubber Chemicals. 


V. G. Thomas & Co. 


99 JOHN ST. NEW YORK 








CUMAR—Paracumarone Resin. 


A neutral gum for rubber com- 
pounding. 
Samples and prices on request. 
The Barrett Company 
40 Rector St. New York City 


MICA—160 mesh— water ground 
—water floated—free from foreign 


matter. 
Stocks carried at Trenton, N. J.— 
Cleveland, O.—Chicago, III. 


The Harshaw Fuller & 


Goodwin Company 
Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio 








PARA-FLUX 


The Universal Softener—Adaptable, Uni- 
form, Improves Quality—Economical. 


The C. P. Hall Co. 


116 Central Savings and Trust Bldg. 
Akron, Ohio 








PINE TAR—Retort “Sunny 

South,” “Pentarco,” “American.” 

Brands for Tires, Tubes, Mechani- 

cals,—Reclaim. The Best Softener. 
E. W. Colledge, Inc. 


P. O. Box 356 Jacksonville, Fla. 
Agents in New York, Chicago, Cleveland 








DIPHENYLGUANIDINE 


Aero Brand, product of the high- 
est purity from dependable source 
of supply. 

American Cyanamid Co. 
535 Fifth Ave. New York City 











RED OXIDE—A special grind- 


ing, guaranteed uniform in color 
and quality. 


Joseph A. McNulty 
114 Liberty St. New York City 


STEARIC ACID 


STEAREX, the product standardized for 
rubber compounding. 


Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St., New York City 








STEARIC ACID 


Specially Prepared 
for the Rubber Industry 
A. GROSS & CO. 


Factory—Newark, N. J. 
Sales Office: 90 West Street, New York 








SULPHUR— “Tire” Brand 
Superfine; “Tube” Brand Velvet; 
quality Sulphur for the rubber 
trade. J 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 
of Texas 

Petroleum Bldg. Houston, Texas 
San Francisco, Cal. Chauncey, N. Y. 








WHITING & PARIS WHITE 


manufactured from Genuine Eng- 
lish Chalk and Cliffstone—no adul- 
terations. 


Southwark Mfg. Co. 


Camden New Jersey 























Do you BELIEVE in your products ? 


Then you should believe in telling the rubber industry 
all about them. The MARKET PLACE is the logical 


place to display your wares. 








ZINC OXIDES— Including 
Kadox and ALBALITH. 


The New Jersey Zinc Sales 


Company 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago 
Cleveland San Francisco 





THE MARKET PLACE Section Continued on Next Page 
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tributers of Raw Materials, 
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Machinery and Equipment 











BEAD CABLES— National 
Flat Woven and Pratt Patent Bead 
Cables. 
National Standard Co. 
Niles, Mich. 




















BOLTON BIAS CUTTER 


Cuts cord or flat woven fabrics 
with equal ease and precision. In 
use all over the world 

Spadone Machine Co., Inc. 
15 Park Row New York 















Chemicals and Compounding 
Materials —- Machinery and 
Equipment—Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap Rubber—Fabrics— 


Rubber Products — Consulting 
Engineers. i 

























How Well Known 

is Your Product? 
So well known that you no 
longer have to sell it? A 
listing in this section will 
keep your name and prod- 
uct before all the buyers in 


the industry — and will 
keep it sold! Try tt. 





LUBRICATORS— 


Lubricators—Oil Filters—Oiling Systems— 
Oil Storage—Accessories 


Send to Dept. 76 for Catalogs. 


S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana. 








MOLDS AND CORES — 


Tire building equipment; general 
machine work. 


The Akron Equipment Co. 
Akron, Ohio 























CALENDERS— Embossing, for 


artificial leather, oil cloth, etc. 


Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
83 Exchange PIl., Providence, R. I. 


ENGINEERS & Machinists 


Cores, Chucks, Power Stands, Stock Racks, 
Tube MOLDS, Book Type MOLDS, Special 
Machinery. 


DeMattia Brothers, Inc. 
Clifton, New Jersey 


MOLDS 
FOR TIRES, MECHANICAL GOODS & 
DRUGGIST SUNDRIES. 
THE AKRON RUBBER MOLD 
& MACHINE CoO. 
Akron Ohio 



























CONSULT BANNER 
Before You Buy 
TIRE BUILDING MACHINES 


The Banner Machine Co. 
Columbiana, Ohio 


MACHINERY 


Washers, Crackers, Mills, Re- 
finers, Calenders, Drives, Hydrau- 
lic Presses, Banbury Mixers and 
Special Machinery. 


Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 


building machines; tire finishing 
stands; tubing machines; hydrau- 
lic presses. 


The Akron Standard Mold Co. 
Akron, Ohio 




























Paul A. Frank, Akron, Ohio, Agent Derby, Conn. 
CORES & DRUMS MACHINERY— 


India Collapsible Cores 
Tire Molds 
Collapsible Tire Building Drums 


India Machine & Rubber Mold 
Co. 
Akron, Ohio 





Heater Presses, Molds and Cores, 
Tubing Machines. 
The Williams Foundry & 
Machine Co. 


“In Business Since 1888” 


Akron, Ohio 


MOLDS & CORES 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
SWING JOINTS 
Specify Bridgwater Service 


The Bridgwater Machine Co. 
Akron Ohio 



















DRY KILN— for drying crude 


rubber and chemicals Hunter 
Process. 


Carrier Engineering 








MANDRELS—CIRCULAR 
and Economy Calender Shells 


Prompt service—let us quote you. 


The Clyde E. Lowe Co. 


MOLDS & CORES— ¢ or 


automobile tires; general machine 
work. 


Kuhlke Machine Co. 





























Corporation , 
750 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 2976 E. 8ist St., Cleveland, Ohio Akron, Ohio 
ENGINEERS LABORATORY Apparatus MOLDS AND CORES — 


Machinists, Iron and Steel Founders 
Standard and Special 
Rubber Working Machinery 


The Adamson Machine Co. 
Akron, Ohio 











Bierer-Davis Aging Apparatus; Emerson 
Water Bath; Rubber Buffing Machine; 
Emerson Fuel Calorimeter ; Emerson 
Textile Conditioning Ovens. 


Emerson Apparatus Co. 
Melrose, Mass. 








Also Non-Skid Engraving Machines. Licens- 
ees for Watch-case Heaters and India Cores 
& Chucks. 


The Franz Foundry & 
Machine Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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STRIP CUTTING MACHINES 


For cutting all rubber, composi- 
tion and plain or impregnated 
fabrics. 

Cameron Machine Co. 
61 Poplar St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


USED MACHINERY 


We always have on hand Rubber Machinery 
—Power House and Electrical Equipment 
Priced for Quick Sale. 


Cleveland Equipment and 
Engineering Co. 
6306 Kinsman Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


USED MACHINERY 


A complete Stock of New and Used Rubber 
Machinery on Hand for Immediate Ship- 
ment. 


Send for Latest List. 


Stewart Bolling & Co. 
1105 Chester Ave., Cleveland, O. 








TESTING MACHINES 


RUBBER TENSILE TEST MACHINES 
TEXTILE TESTING MACHINES 


Write for Descriptive Literature 
Henry L. Scott Co. 


P. O. Box 963 Providence, R. I. 


USED MACHINERY 


We Buy, Sell or Exchange all Kinds of 
Rubber Machinery—Specializing in Pur- 
chase of Complete Plants. 


Equipment Company, Inc. 
431 First Nat’! Bank Bldg., Trenton, N. J. 


USED MACHINERY 


Calenders — Mills — Tubers at attractive 
Prices always on Hand. Wire or Write 
your requirements. 


Surplus Trading Corp. 
104 Parkhurst St. Newark, N. J. 











TUBING, INSULATING 
and Straining Machinery 


“Perfected” equipment for inner tubes, 
treads, and tire beads. Circular hose looms. 


John Royle & Sons 


Paterson New Jersey 


USED MACHINERY 


Whenever you need good Used Machinery 
or desire to dispose of your surplus equip- 
ment, consult GELB first. 


R. Gelb & Sons 
214 Livingston St., Newark, N. J. 


USED MACHINERY 


We are now in our new location and are 
ready to fill your needs for used equipment. 


United Rubber Machinery 
Exchange 


319 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 











USED MACHINERY 


We have on hand, ready for prompt ship- 
ment, guaranteed machinery for every 
branch of the rubber trade. 


L. Albert & Son, Inc. 
Trenton, N. J. Akron, O. 








USED MACHINERY 


Mills, Calendars, Grinders, Washers 
New and Old Rubber Scrap 
Rubber Cloth Remnants 


M. Norton & Co. 
Locust St. Medford, Mass. 








RUBBER FACTORIES 


use vast quantities of raw ma- 
terials and equipment. Let the in- 
dustry know how well you can 
serve it through a listing in this 
section. 








Rubber Products— Manufactured Goods 














HEELS, Soles and Strips 


We can make any special brand with your 
molds or with ours. Best quality at the 
lowest price. Consult us. 


P. & B. Rubber Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Laurel Hills, Long Island, N. Y. 


SANITARY GOODS— 


Dress Shields, Reducing Garments, 
Sheetings, Aprons, Bathing Caps, 
etc. 

I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 
485 Fifth Ave. New York City 


TIRES — For Every Trans- 


portation need from the Ford 
runabout to the heaviest truck and 
multiple passenger coach. 


Fisk Rubber Co. 
250 West 57th St., New York City 

















RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Sanitary Goods, Sheetings, Bath- 
ing Caps, Aprons, Rubber Special- 
ties. Sheet Gum Cut to Pattern. 
RANDPRINT RUBBER 
Rand Rubber Co., Inc. 


Sumner Ave. & Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SANITARY GOODS— 


Dress Shields, Baby Pants, Aprons, Elas- 
tic Belts, Bloomers, Stepins, Bibs, Guimps 
and Brassieres. 


SPECIAL GOODS CUT TO ORDER 
Rand Rubber Co., Inc. 


Sumner Ave. & Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





TIRES 


“Goes a long way to make friends” 


General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron Ohio 

















RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Manufacturers of all classes 
of Rubber Goods. 


United States Rubber Co. 
1790 Broadway New York City 











CHEMISTS read your listing 
in the MARKET PLACE. There 
is no cheaper way to reach these 
prospects. 

Try It! 








YOUR PRODUCTS 


Should be displayed in 
THE MARKET PLACE 


Show What You Have to Sell 
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Rubber — Crude, 






Scrap, Reclaimed 





Chemicals and Compounding 
Materials — Machinery and 
Equipment—Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap Rubber—Fabrics— 
Rubber Products — Consulting 
Engineers. 










CRUDE RUBBER 
We Solicit Your Inquiries 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc. 


41 East 42nd St New York City 
Offices in Akron, Chicago, Boston 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 
Quality Grades Since 1898” 
Appleton Rubber Company 


Franklin, Mass. 








RECLAIMED RUBBER— 
Well Known Standards 
Monatiquot Brands 


Stedman Products Company 
South Braintree, Mass. 














CRUDE RUBBER 


Importers 
Members Rubber Exchange of N. Y., Ine., 
and Rubber Exchange Clearing House, Inc. 
Charles T. Wilson Co.. Inc. 
82 Beaver St.. New York 
AKRON OFFICE: 507 Second Natl. Bldg. 


RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


Uniformity, reliability, cleanliness. 


Pequanoc Rubber Co. 
Butler, N. J. 





RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


A standardized grade for every re- 

quirement. 

U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. 

100 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

“44 Years Serving the Industry 
Solely as Reclaimers” 

















GUAYULE—“Duro” Brand 


washed and dried ready for com- 
pounding. 


Continental Rubber Co. 
1775 Broadway New York 


RECLAIMED RUBBER— 
of Standardized Quality 
NO. 188 FOR TUBES 
Philadelphia Rubber Works Co. 
New York Akron Philadelphia 





RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


The Xylos Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
CAPACITY 250,000 Pounds Daily 




















HARD RUBBER DUST 


of superior quality, finely ground 
for all manufacturing purposes 


Acme Oil Corporation 
189 N. Clark St Chicago, Ill. 











RECLAIMED RUBBER— 
For All Purposes 


Rubber Regenerating Co. 
Naugatuck, Conn. 





RUBBER SCRAP 
Always Buying and Selling 
Rubber Waste, Cured and Un- 
cured, Hard Rubber, Balata, Gutta 

Percha. 
HERMAN WEBER 


Newark & Jackson Sts., Hoboken, N. J. 














Miscellaneous — Fabrics, Consultants, etc. ~ _ 





CHEMIST, Consulting— 


Testing, formulae, costs, experi- 
mental work on all classes of rub- 
ber products. Litigation. 


Fred’k. J. Mavwald, F.C.S. 
§ William St. Belleville, N. J. 


CONSULTING 


Rubber Technologist 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 
P.O. BOX 72. AKRON, OHIO 


Telephones: Barberton 828, Portage 2516R 


FABRICS—tTire fabrics coarse 


builders, chafers, breakers in all 
grades. 


New England Southern Mills 
LAWRENCE & CO. 
24 Thomas St., New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco 








CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Specializing on Rubber Reclaiming—Organ- 
izing — Controlling — Research — Buildings 
Machinery—Formulas. 


Bishop Engineering Corp. 
E. Akron P. O. Bldg. Akron, O. 








FABRICS—Tire, cords, enamel- 
ing ducks, drills, sheetings, osna- 
burgs. 


J. H. Lane & Co. 
250 West 5/th St., New York City 





LINERS—PROCESSED 
For Various Rubber Stocks 
The Cleveland Liner & Mfg. 


Co. 
5508 Maurice Ave. Cleveland, O. 














of small “ads” available in the rubber industry. 


The Most Economical Form of Advertising 


The Market Place Section of THE RUBBER AGE contains the only alphabetically arranged listings 
Your advertisement in this section will not only be 


easy to find, but it will produce excellent results at very moderate costs. Let us send you details. 
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RELIMINARY figures covering 

the imports of crude rubber into 
the United States during February 
show a decline from the amount 
brought into the country in January 
but late weekly figures showing the 
rubber invoiced to the United States 
and now afloat would indicate that 
shipments are not slowing up. The 
consumption of crude rubber during 
February was 33,702 tons which was 
considered very satisfactory by the 
trade and was evidence that high pro- 
duction schedules were being main- 
tained by the manufacturing industry. 
On the other hand, the figures of the 
Rubber Association of America showed 
that consumption was lower in the last 
quarter of 1927 than in any other quar- 
terly period of the year. 





PLAN OF THE SECTION 

The statistics included in this section 
have been chosen for their constant im- 
portance to the rubber industry. The 
tables are reprinted in the same relative 
position in every issue, each table being 
kept current by the addition of new figures 
as soon as they become available. The 
section accordingly affords the most up-to- 
date, complete and convenient statistical 
service in the industry. 


Table of Contents 


United States Rubber Imports and Exports 
Rubber Consumption in the United States 
Rubber Invoiced to the United States 

Daily Rubber Prices in New York 

Monthly and Annual Rubber Prices 
London Official Rubber Prices 

Daily Cotton Prices in New York 

Stocks of Crude Rubber in the U. S. 
Stocks of Crude Rubber in London 
Rubber in Singapore and Penang 

United States Tire and Tube Statistics 
Automobile Production—U. S. and Canada 
Rims Inspected and Passed in the U. 8S. 
United States Consumption of Gasoline 
Rubber Exports from Producing Countries 
Rubber Imports into Consuming Countries 











London 


stocks 


continue to decline 


by a small tonnage each week but the 
stocks on hand and afloat to the United 
States have increased slightly. 


The crude rubber markets in London 
New 
weakness and prices during the past 
fortnight declined to new low levels. 
On the Rubber Exchange nearby posi- 
tions went below 24.00 cents but have 


and 


reacted slightly within the last 


days. 


Automobile 


York 


production 


continued to 


show 


few 


showed a 


national increase reflecting the renewed 


activities in that industry. 


Latest figures covering imports and 
exports of rubber in the leading pro 
ducing and consuming markets are in 


clude 


d in 


section. 


appropriate tables in this 








U. S. Imports and 
of Crude Rub 


Exports 


ber (Rubber Association of America statistics raised to 


100 per cent 








All figures in long tons) 


U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 














vs 
7-———— Gross Imports————_._ —__ Re-ex ports - = —___.Figures on Monthly Basis - 
’ Average 4% e 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Some Fe a = Jan. 5.045 16.938 30,106 29,058 29,688 32,196 $1,518 34,403 
Total Value Total Value _ Feb. 5,955 1 4,767 30,149 25,736 29,761 31,1 36 ort 33,702 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long Mar 9,190 21,408 36,629 28,385 33,498 32,936 36,14 
SEARS owe Value Cents Tons Value — Apr. 18,084 19,294 29,085 27,129 34,139 32,696 35,871 
1921 185,394 73,772,677 17.76 5,716 2,414,924 18.86 179,678 May 16.023 23,246 36,155 25,845 35,322 29,364 34,592 
1922 301,076 101,843,188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 June 16,142 31,713 24,272 22,753 35,822 28,598 33,801 
1923 309,144 185,060,304 26.72 8,772 5,672,319 28.87 $00,372 
1924 $28,056 174,231,331 23.71 10,309 6,057,637 26.23 317,747 July 18,310 24,522 17,685 23,396 36,053 27,577 29,219 
1925 396,642 429,705,014 48.836 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 381,815 Aug. 23,649 29,361 20,359 28,982 35,909 34,533 33,460 
1926 413,838 605,817,807 54.63 17,671 22,470,583 66.77 395,667 Sept. 16,705 24,410 17,594 31,497 31,691 32,904 27,214 
1927 425,142 338,998,697 35.59 27,775 24,735,488 39.77 403,472 
1926: Oct. 16.814 26,881 21,321 31,520 29,047 29,836 26,790 
Jan. 42,404 72,528,151 76.36 2,084 3,747,505 80.28 40,820 Nov. 14,105 24,950 20,437 27,289 28,853 28,080 26,792 
Feb. 82,865 58,733,370 79.78 1,430 2,280,168 71.17 $1,435 Dec. 15,482 25,070 21,902 27,199 28,748 26,293 25,492 
Mar. 42,152 70,589,581 74.76 1,836 2,735,234 66.51 40,316 Pa ere ea Pa ea - CERES ny a 
neot 34.544 48 742 539 62.99 1,128 1,605,093 63.58 88,416 Totals 170,504 282,560 305,694 328,769 $888,481 366,149 371,027 
~ 2 5 7 28 Ne : 
we RE Hesaeomy HRS Lote Lester SS) SIM ————_Frigures on Quarterly asts—_——__ 
_— s sia tamecrine : ie pita ; ‘ Quarter 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
July 35,820 33,061,470 41.20 1,554 1,748,854 50.09 34,266 Jan./Mar. 96,776 87,609 95,263 94,301 99,216 
Aug 27,400 24,670,752 40.21 1.318 1,839,563 45.38 26,082 Apr. /June 65,4638 127,860 89,493 75,674 104,099 87,109 108,242 
Sept. 37,112 $2,625,032 39.02 1,437 1,519,870 47.20 35,675 July/Sept. 55,621 83,813 99,493 93,7938 89,210 
Oct. 29,333 25,300,483 38.50 1,366 1,316,270 43.02 27,967 Oct./Deec. 105,962 155,067 63,617 92,656 85,789 83,212 80,860 
Nov. $8,925 384,661,631 39.97 1,482 1,820,461 42.00 37,443 —— 9 ————— . — —— _ 
Dec. $7,754 33,261,366 $9.33 1,904 1,841,305 43.16 35,850 Totals 171,425 282,427 305.507 339.752 384,644 358,415 372.528 
1927: — 
Jan. 43,340 86,753,719 37.99 1,526 1,444,734 42.22 41,814 Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumption 
Feb. 28,338 23,110,257 $6.41 2,451 2,277,297 41.47 25,887 figures to be 90 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures were 
Mar. 25.514 28.693.026 36.07 2,763 8,249,665 652.50 $2,751 likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an esti- 
Apr. 46.202 $7,284,806 26.15 1,575 1,428,425 40.45 44.627 mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have been 
May 26.543 30,998,657 37.87 2.782 2,501,562 41.74 33,761 used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 
June 33.045 27,833,770 36.28 1,775 1,550,592 38.99 $1.270 figures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures 
y be accepted as preliminary. 
July 87.678 31,678,259 387.58 1,958 1,560,858 35.58 386,720 ™*) — sd 7 
Aug 82.210 296.396.9904 86.59 1.209 1.382.768 84.49 $1,001 
Sent 83 301 93.852.°57 83.78 3.500 8.036.929 34.91 29,801 
Oct 30.184 22163.044 82.77 2.518 2,042,718 86.29 27,671 , 
Nov 82.1138 97.039.129 81.67 2.468 2.014.196 86.48 86,123 R bb I d h U S 
on 30.696 92 183.601 32.26 2.654 2,245,754 37.77 28,042 u er nvoice to t e ° . 
19098 . a i, gn : ’ 
i 89.108 20.278.444 34.56 1.988 1,784,990 $8.95 87,552 (Reported by American Consuls—Quantities in Long Tons) 
Feb.* 31,098 25,375,584 36.44 During the From Br. From From Dutch From London 
Mar Week Ended Malaya Ceylon East Indies & Liverpoo! Total 
Apr January 14 4,546 475 1,200 302 6,523 
May January 21 4.654 1,290 2.518 608 9.070 
Tune January 28 4,469 420 975 212 6,076 
July February 4 3,733 948 1,779 #68 7,128 
Aug February 11 4.994 7338 1,089 1,155 7,971 
Sent February 1* 4.717 1.25¢€ 1,469 1,147 8,589 
Oct February 25 6,147 613 1,664 240 8,664 
Nov March 3 3.865 618 1,576 1,756 7.815 
De March 10 4.789 685 1,376 1,951 8,801 
*Official estimates based on arrivals at New York and Boston March 17 3,981 187 1,463 1,856 7,787 
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Average Spot Closing Prices— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


(New York Market) 


———Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1921——~ 


Year 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


Months 
Jan. 
Feb 
Mar. 


Apr. 
May 
June 


July 
Aug. 
Sept 
Oct. 
Nov 
Dec. 


Average 


Cents Year Cents Year Cents 
206.60 1914 65.33 1918 60.15 
141.30 1915 65.85 1919 48.70 
121.60 1916 72.50 1920 36.30 
82.04 1917 72.23 1921 16.36 
-———Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1922——~ 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
18.82 32.73 25.86 36.71 79.50 38.75 40.25 
16.12 35.14 25.29 36.01 62.25 38.25 32.75 
14.53 34.21 22.83 41.00 59.00 41.04 
15.99 32.48 22.51 43.64 51.25 40.86 
15.25 27.39 18.89 58.47 47.75 40.76 
15.11 26.88 18.81 77.26 42.50 37.25 
14.67 26.10 22.16 103.16 41.03 $4.44 
13.93 28.84 26.17 82.99 38.50 35.12 
14.44 28.95 27.56 88.88 41.00 33.67 
19.78 26.93 31.13 98.01 42.50 34.32 
23.88 27.14 34.33 104.80 38.50 37.58 
27.42 26.60 37.88 98.51 $38.25 40.63 
17.50 29.45 26.20 72.46 48.50 37.72 


for Year 








Smoked Sheet 


(In Pence Per Pound) 


Sixth Restriction Year—Second Quarter 

Feb. Mar. Apr. 
15%% 12% 
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Feb. Mar. 
18% 13% 
17% 13% 
18 13%, 
17% 
— 185, 
17% 138% 
17% 2% 
17% 12% 
16% 12% 
16% 12% 
165% 

11% 
15% 11% 
15% 115% 
155% 11% 
151% 12% 
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Day 
17 
18 
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20 
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J 
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te SPO be 


wre 


wr 
oe 


31 


181% 


14% 
14% 
14434 
14% 
13% 
13% 


14 


14% 
13% 


(The average price for the period for which daily prices are reported 


above is 


approximately 


14.530 


pence. 


The British 


Colonial 


Secretary has 


announced that only 60% of the standard production will be exportable from 
the restricted area during the next quarter if the price during the entire 


current quarter does not average at least 21 pence.) 


Quarter 
Nov.-Jan. 
Feb,-Apr. 

| May-July 
Aug.-Oct. 
| Day of 
Month 
1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
= 


g 


10 


——_—— Average Monthly Price Per 


Month 


Jan. 


Feb. 

Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 


Tt le 


AIA 434 
“s a 
> 


~ 


DD 
owe 


Average Price in Previous Quarters 


a 


18.05 


1926 


Cents 


20.85 
20.60 
19.35 
19.13 
18.92 
18.57 
18.71 


14.944 


1923-24 
14.175 
12.917 
10.947 
14.632 


1924-25 
17.9983 
19.356 
38.469 
43.269 


1925-26 





1927 
Cents 
13.42 
14.10 
14.32 
14.75 
16.07 
16.85 
18.00 


Mar. Day of 
s Cents Month 
18.95 11 
18.90 1% 
18.70 1% 
1 
18.95 lf 
18.90 16 
18.95 17 
18.95 18 
18.95 19 
18.95 20 


1928 


Cents 


19.12 
18.40 


Feb. Mar. 
Cents Cents 
18.50 


19.00 

19.05 
18.70 19.10 
18.45 19.20 
18.45 19.50 
18.35 19.65 
18.50 

19.45 


18.60 


Month 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Average 
for Year 








1926-27 1927-28 


Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 
Recent Daily Price Per Pound 





46.709 19.265 19.023 
28.103 19.696 
21.001 18.165 
20.199 16.620 
Day of Feb Mar 
Month Cents Cents 
21 18.50 
22 —- 
23 18.50 
24 19.00 
25 19.00 
26 
27 19.00 
28 18.70 
29 18.90 
30 
$1 
Pound —_—— 
1926 1927 1928 
Cents Cents Cents 
18.57 20.04 —- 
17.02 21.95 
13.14 20.55 — 
12.86 20.22 — 
12.68 19.58 — 
17.53 
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Stock of Crude Rubber in the U. S. 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 
-—ON HAND —, ——AFLOAT——, -— ON HAND 


At 


End of 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 


April 
May 
June 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1926 
55,198 
58,035 
61,822 


55,261 
64,360 
60,460 
64,900 
60,870 
62,078 


64,089 


69,385 101,034 
72,520 100,130 


(Rubber Association of America figures raised to 100%.) 


1927 1928 1926 
76,172 110,244 46,296 
91,186 108,955 46,935 
85,740 43,567 
92,757 41,905 
94,563 40,303 
89,250 40,907 
98,469 38,062 
96,148 37,360 
97,829 42,464 
97,452 52,930 

47,311 
52,020 


1927 
45,312 
42,166 
49,600 


38,963 
44,181 
47,233 


40,587 
40,937 
37,966 
42,804 
37,076 
47,938 


1928 


AND AFLOAT 
1926 1927 1928 


41,256 100,434 121,484 151,500 
43,316 104,970 133,352 152,271 
105,389 135,340 


97,166 181,720 
104,663 138,744 
101,367 136,483 


102,962 139,056 
98,230 137,085 
105,542 135,793 


117,919 140,256 
116,696 138,110 
124,540 148,068 








(No. of tons in Wharves and 
At end of: 


an. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1927 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1928 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 





Stock of Crude Rubber in London 


1920 1921 


19,300 56,573 
18,329 59,439 
18,969 63,913 
20,072 68,759 
20,921 70,403 
22,517 69,408 
25,346 71,065 
30,674 73,211 
35,504 72,175 
41,743 69,229 
45,550 70,786 
50,652 69,792 


First 
Saturday 


63,917 
64,177 
65,162 
68,519 
69,660 
65,869 


64,360 
65,909 
61,978 


1922 


1923 


67,252 73,498 
67,623 70,483 
66,670 63,438 
68,637 58,770 
70,146 54,439 
71,597 51,050 
71,515 49,937 
72,112 58,427 
70,977 54,523 
68,536 58,891 
68,548 60,074 
72,299 60,246 


Warehouses, including Latex) 


1924 1925 1926 1927 
57,460 27,172 9,994 64,994 
56,732 23,425 10,004 68,826 
55,647 18,104 18,127 63,055 
54,559 12,949 18,773 66,897 
51,615 5,895 20,384 67,169 
51,115 6,818 23,984 63,902 
52,073 4,258 27,727 63,717 
49,700 4,619 30,165 64.491 
44,011 56,453 35,077 68,236 
87,523 5,086 42,138 69,569 
33,593 3,869 44,057 67,050 
29,488 5,697 48,918 


At End of Recent Weeks 








Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday 
64,163 63,511 62,819 63,626 

64,557 64,842 64,259 

66,148 66,664 67,253 

70,167 70,916 70,060 69,551 
69,501 69,850 67,318 — 
66,011 64,761 63,397 63,207 
65,524 65,450 66,285 

64,945 63,769 63,103 

61,920 61,033 








Rubber in Singapore and Penang 
(Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) 

















End of 1926 1927 1928 End of 1926 1927 1928 
Jan. 16,726 25,440 25,868 July 23,101 22,558 
Feb. 13,653 26,766 22,867 Aug. 23,362 25,764 
Mar. 18,389 27,844 Sept. 25,997 25,178 
Apr. 16,328 24,543 Oct. 26,614 25,790 
May 16,967 25,133 Nov. 25,486 28,369 
June 19,416 21,898 Dec. 26,443 25,798 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Total Balloons Total Balloons 
1922 16,297,735 0.0 1925 26,001,664 66.8 
1923 238,140,620 0.6 1926 24,199,524 78.8 
1924 21,863,311 19.7 1927 19,700,003 79.1 
1927 1928 
July 1,679,587 84.4 January 1,811,534 87.8 
August 1,825,905 80.2 February 1,806,437 86.5 
September 1,727,122 717.7 March 
October 1,354,924 81.4 April 
November 838,591 67.8 May 
December 1,184,421 80.0 June 
U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
(In Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
MONTHS 1924 1925 1925 1927 1928 
January 11,918,000 14,386,000 17,582,000 17,888,000 20,939,000 
February 9,626,000 13,210,000 15,814,000 18,240,000 
March 10,961,000 14,890,000 19,302,000 22,464,000 
April 14,583,000 19,013,000 20,848,000 23,371,000 
May 15,889,000 20,459,000 24,213,000 26,579,000 
June 16,421,000 20,724,000 23,803,000 27,799,000 
July 18,610,000 22,879,000 24,752,000 29,784,000 
August 19,825,000 22,323,000 26,912,000 29,779,000 
September 16,871,000 20,177,000 22,929,000 28,409,000 
October 18,029,000 19,826,000 28,973,000 25,497,000 
November 16,607,000 18,024,000 20,618,000 24,400,000 
December 15,663,000 17,954,000 21,419,000 23,718,000 
TOTAL 185,003,000 228,865,000 262,165,000 


297,928,000 20,939,000 





U.S. Tire and Tube Statistics 
(All Figures Represent Thousands) 

AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 

Figures for Recent Years 

















































1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
Production 40,932 45,259 51,633 60,845 61,237 64,439 
Shipments 39,987 45,204 50,120 59,262 59,002 64,059 
Inventory* 6,132 5,772 7,427 8,142 10,456 10,264 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
19256 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 
Jan. 4,740 4,587 4,965 4,013 2,974 4,932 7,949 9,947 10,482 
Feb. 4,908 4,865 5,095 8,924 8,486 4,458 8,928 11,164 11,075 
Mar. 5,276 6,456 6,276 4,657 4,561 5,701 9,510 12,004 11,583 
Apr. 5,841 5,846 6,299 5,498 4,980 5,701 9,088 12,461 12,122 
May 5,467 5,023 6,151 5,954 6,211 5,657 8,611 12,8438 12,462 
June 5,418 6,422 6,202 6,787 6,724 6,258 7,248 11,968 12,462 
July 5,587 4,950 5,087 6,298 6,837 5,973 6,421 10,592 11,826 
Aug. 5.607 5,872 5,752 4,760 6,744 6,393 7,261 9,782 10,721 
Sept. 56,007 6,706 4,822 4,569 6,040 5,717 7,681 9,318 9,722 
Oct. 4,505 5,103 4,773 5,580 4,544 4,799 6,670 9,917 9,665 
Nov. 4,229 4,324 4,502 3,671 38,733 4,306 6,955 10,297 10,136 
Dec. 4,760 4,688 4,497 8,601 4,718 4,165 8,142 10,456 10,264 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Figures for Recent Years 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
Production 50,850 60,116 70,706 82,614 76,618 70,823 
Shipments 49,673 59,072 68,016 81,004 71,591 72,896 
Inventory” 7,643 8,425 11,052 11,313 16,200 13,692 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 
Jan. 6,843 6,809 5,837 5,576 8,723 6,016 11,570 14,361 15,585 
Feb. 6,839 6,825 65,658 4,971 8,736 6,120 18,023 17,090 16,075 
Mar. 7,000 7,030 7,184 5,711 4,987 6,157 14,2386 19,131 17,096 
Apr. 6,851 6,554 7,378 6,704 5,051 6,859 18,618 20,674 17,801 
May 6,846 6,149 6,787 8,040 6,304 6,140 12,501 21,141 18,889 
June 6,942 6,171 6,806 9,032 6,898 6,832 10,409 20,248 17,858 
July 7,644 65,729 65,284 9,140 8,569 7,070 8,635 17,267 16,004 
Aug. 7,618 17,424 6,480 6,923 9,579 7,988 9,271 15,462 14,664 
Sept. 7,254 7,590 5,651 6,665 7,762 6,758 9,950 15,812 18,511 
Oct. 6,612 6,208 5,065 7,845 5,474 5,024 8,726 15,929 18,539 
Nov. 6.266 4,852 4,775 5,406 4,045 4,723 9,941 16,604 18,585 
Dec. 6,999 5,277 4,969 4,991 5,463 4,712 11,818 16,200 18,692 


(1) Rubber Association of 


in this table. 


America figures, raised to 100%. 
tion estimates its figures to be 75% representative or 
issued and that basis has been accepted when preparing the statistics 


The Associa- 
complete when 





(?) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 





Automobile Production 
r-— United States—, -—— Canada——— 





Total Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks 
Cars Cars 
1921 1,595,304 1,452,902 142,402 66,246 61,098 5,148 1 
1922 2,547,208 2,302,923 244,285 102,053 94,904 7,149 2 
1923 4,020,255 8,631,728 388,527 146,438 129,228 17,210 4 
1924 8,600,918 3,203,049 397,869 185,246 117,765 17,481 3 
1925 4,265,704 8,760,459 505,245 161,389 139,311 22,078 4 
1926 4,298,799 3,808,753 490,046 205,092 164,483 40,609 4 
1927 
Jan. 238,926 199,650 39,276 15,376 11,745 8,631 
Feb. 304,758 264,171 40,587 18,655 14,826 3,829 
March 394,430 $45,911 48,519 23,250 19,723 3,527 
April 404,743 357,009 47,734 24,611 20,890 3,721 
May 404,099 357,148 46,951 25,708 21,991 3,717 
June 321,959 278,728 43,231 19,208 16,470 2,738 
July 268,474 236,866 31,608 10,987 8,719 2,268 
Aug 308,807 274,378 34,429 12,526 10,139 2,387 
Sept 260,420 226,440 33,980 11,262 8,681 2,581 
Oct 219,712 183,041 36,671 7,791 6,236 1,555 
Nov 134,381 109,742 24,639 6,617 5,173 1,444 
Dec 133,178 105,784 27,394 3,435 2,277 1,158 
TOTAL 3,393,887 2,938,868 453,019 179,426 136,870 32,556 3, 
1928 
Jan. 225,039 199,032 26,007 8,463 6,705 1,758 
Feb. 323,368 290,830 $2,358 12,504 10,315 2.189 ‘ 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Dec. 


Grand 
Total 


,661,550 
,649,261 
,166,693 
,736,164 
,427,093 
-503,891 


254,302 
323,413 
417,680 


429,354 
429,807 
341,167 


461 
833 
,682 


279, 
321, 
271 
227,508 
140,998 
136,613 


573,318 


233,502 


835,872 
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O96 
March 25, 1928 
. > . 7 . . . ‘ . 
Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
Long Tons) 
——me BRITISH MALAYA'—— DUTCH EAST INDIES® 
Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports imports Ceylon? Burma wak* Borneo’ Siam‘ Madura E.Coast D.E.L China* Valley* Other* Total’ 
Ly23 262,016 ),432 181,584 $9,971 6,416 5,705 237 1,718 32,930 46,344 57,822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406,955 
iv24 259,706 108,524 151,182 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
1926 316,82 158,022 168,803 49,566 10,082 6,424 6,377 5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 13,797 517,523 
1926 $91.3 4,962 9.874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,413 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,530 
1927 7 2 is f + 356 11,321 10,923 6,308* 5,562 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,768 14,968 *605,701 
1926: 
Jar 30,4 215 4,246 1,273 416 472 289 4,110 6,239 8,165 866 1,284 1,805 49,380 
Feb 30,440 8,306 22,134 6,12 725 488 450 253 4,524 5,717 6,854 554 2,759 1,978 51,656 
Mar $5,012 14,800 20,212 5,177 1,113 792 661 418 4,527 5,566 11,984 573 2,126 1,899 54,948 
Apr. 23,727 10,565 18,162 3,766 590 679 374 293 4,226 4,598 6,285 410 2,318 1,529 38,230 
May $1,231 10,604 20,627 3,944 691 927 410 279 4,440 5,858 8,737 502 1,353 1,464 48,7382 
June 30,624 11,764 18, 86¢ 4,208 452 779 612 275 4,444 6,125 10,614 549 1,213 1,279 49,310 
July 28 B24 5 2s i4 4.422 938 911 498 439 4,618 5,612 13,112 1,521 1,565 1,148 48,328 
Aug 14.62 ; 5.666 521 890 476 316 4,132 5,699 10,390 378 1,888 1,097 52,483 
Sept 15.9 41 6.015 651 888 689 457 4.065 6.568 11,391 681 2,156 822 56,324 
Oct 367 ; } 1,164 »,672 634 805 473 385 4,058 6,998 11,491 661 1,904 1,023 58,268 
Nov 4,302 2,101 4,228 1,110 685 547 285 3,988 5,816 9,422 718 1,911 1,259 52,070 
De 16.811 14.716 22 095 6,498 1,176 895 617 338 5,054 7,117 12,786 790 3,821 714 61,901 
1927: 
Jan 54,946 14,995 9,951 6,697 921 959 585 804 4,18 6.706 10,690 941 2 88 981 55,807 
Feb 3 Li, 15,921 8,571 1,469 552 445 360 1,078 6,526 10,535 675 2,082 1,098 47,812 
Mar 41,346 17,464 23,882 7,142 1,124 997 639 432 5,65 7,004 12,905 733 3,203 1,791 65,509 
Apr 29,041 13,069 15,972 3,349 723 984 452 26 1,666 5,531 10,197 557 2,374 1,495 46,826 
May 31,393 15,491 15,902 3,124 760 786 415 348 5.4380 5.529 13,410 586 2.431 1,207 49,928 
June 82,607 14,70€ 17,901 3,348 856 1,100 539 109 1,818 5,518 9,109 772 1,030 1,706 47,106 
July 23,947 12,69 1,018 Soi 509 544 333 4,771 6,142 11,566 519 1,713 1,115 43,657 
Aug 30,371 6 ; 685 1,133 623 546 4,355 6,682 12,440 716 2,004 969 48.779 
sept 9,53 , mowes ace G40 po 198 3,635 957 9,853 497 2,474 1,213 48,468 
Oct 846 8 1.04 5,245 80) 721 500* 542 3.810 7,755 13,633 775 2,704 939 *51,471 
Nov 3 277 19. s¢ B.417 4,464 1,241 500* 600 4.127 6.587 14.395 683 2.547 1.627 *46.465 
Dex 32,18 17,865 4,320 4,130 39 946 500° 664 5,763 878 13,438 1,191 8,321 1,444 *54,990 
1928 
Jan 27,731 6,618 4,352 1,605 842 500* 525 4,851 7.988 11.360 720 2 273 
Feb 28,813 12,91 02 4,353 667 500* 536 723 1.612 
(*) Mayalan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported rubber exported as latex is not included which on a basis of 3% pounds 
rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923, 1,008 tons 1924, 2,239 tons 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on 1925, and about 60 tons in 1926. (*) Calculated from official import ‘statistics 
a basis of 8% po inds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1928, 1,117 in f principal consuming countries, viz., United States, United Kingdom, 
1924, 8,618 in 1925, and 33 im 1926. (*) Ceylon Chamber of Com- France, Germany, Italy, Belgium and Netherlands. This figure includes 
merce statistics until rubber exported as latex is not included— guayule rubber. (7) This total includes the third column for British 
such shipments were equ J 18 tons in 1923, 93 tons 1924, 6 tons Malaya, “Gross Exports minus Imports,” and all the figures shown for the 
1925, and about 20 tons in 192¢ *) Official statistics. (*) Imports into ther territories. ‘*Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown im- 
Singapore and Penang me. rts from “Other D.E.I.” are chiefly mediately it becomes available. 
wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in weight by remilling; 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) 
: ; , ; Austra- Scandi- Czecho- 
United United France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 
States*® Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (ac) Italy (ce) (ced) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abed) Total 
1919 236,977 42,671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,763 9,894 75 1,002 3,995 2,771 14 2 " 
1920 248,762 6,844 18,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 3,840 6,510 2/292 2'008 567 370.641 
1921 179,678 42,087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,562 
1922 296,267 11,724 24,352 27,646 9,207 15,934 6,430 2,493 2,643 172 -—3,807 1,778 "589 567 395,885 
1923 300,372 12,700 27,392 18,519 13,277 16,372 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2.528 630 1,128 408,018 
1924 $17,747 -11,550 30,446 22,727 14299 19,571 8,764 2,846 8,124 2,688  -807 3,178 944 1,870 414,847 
1925 $81,816 4,061 $2,956 33,937 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,930 875 3,149 1,155 1,558 516,493 
see 395,667 84,865 $4,240 22,775 20,229 18,125 9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 618,648 
926 ' , 4 
January 40,345 6,886 2,832 703 2,188 892 760 332 438 76 
February 81,435 8,114 3,068 1,118 1,865 741 1,041 643 512 143 "38 397 4508 (AASB 
March 40,316 8/907 3.941 1,342 2,07 864 1,087 832 547 129 227 377 109 161 60,868 
April 83,416 8,275 4,121 1,781 1,615 1,868 865 402 505 71 98 335 180 193 53,670 
May 28,705 6,778 2,519 1,848 1,289 1,010 705 200 468 186 241 225 60 192 44,871 
June 23,795 5.894 2,196 1,655 1,188 1,465 1,070 983 636 269 215 308 123 108 89 295 
July $4,266 6.768 2.352 2,202 1,552 1,447 800 182 702 295 480 272 121 : 15 51 524 
August 26,081 7,327 2.457 2,110 1,888 1,284 796 655 1.275 803 594 826 90 151 45 847 
September 35,675 8,843 1,774 2.029 1,355 1,922 819 472 1.241 2238 429 817 91 138 55.888 
October 28,110 8,082 3,376 2,423 1,865 2.396 645 585 1,004 301 2 360 100 121 49,370 
November 37,6738 9.247 2,719 3,007 1,548 3.380 R32 568 916 194 -18 358 90 181 60 695 
December 35,850 4,749 2,890 2.562 1,847 856 439 725 777 248 156 443 151 306 =: 1, 999 
1927 Fi 
January 41.815 10,192 8.284 2.481 1,986 1,227 @79 ana q Y7 199 216 29 10 64.822 
February 25,886 7.692 8.263 8.103 2.620 1,902 RI 4 1¢ mo 159 226 146 910 47 720 
March $2,752 9.049 2.050 $3,475 3,760 1,578 g52 784 TRI 154 QF aah 137 197 Ke 969 
April 44.627 7.875 2.310 2.3938 1,509 2.181 721 1.972 762 442 5a 280 177 912 65 541 
~ aed +4 . 008 $380 2519 084 18 ag 69 66 57 335 155 223 © 49, 402 
June $1,270 2.28 2.387 8.632 2.086 798 42 ~=—s«-:1.506 a3 17 243 164 183 46616 
luly 3 ! R4 2,299 2.104 1,505 7 {15 9 429 66 227 86 49 184 
August 3.119 2.013 1.970 74 RF é #04 63 312 1 123 47.785 
September 2,8 85 2,02 684 18 q72 BQ 82 451 5 272 49. 694 
October ’ 4.202 ( 1,966 1 O75 VR 65 156 101 2 863 49 588 
November é 4,209 16 1.575 67 1,31 S36 749 298 174 rT 317 54,570 
December 8.08 1,696 3.108 » 302 > 710 162 1.45! 242 734 202 514 ER 200* 47.028 
a4 e eo 40 20.521 aR >H1R2 9 490 6.492 636 4,224 > O8 2672 627.785 
Jar 2. 485 1,37 7 59 52 6) 
Feb 
a—Including gutta percha bh Inding balata c—Re-exports not de- except in yeurs prior to 1925. h—French imports have been reduced 12 
ducted In monthly statistics Roll ding some scrap and reclaimed rubber. per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percha and to reduce to 
e—Tinited Kinedom exn R and beginning with October. 1927 basis of net weight. *United States imports of guayule are not included 
exporta from the Tinited St to Russia f--Inelndine Norway. Sweden in this compilation: such imports amounted to 4.305 tons in 1926 and 
Denmark and Finland. e—United Kinedom and French exports to Spain to 4,988 tons in 1927 
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Oxynone. Accelerator and Anti-oxidant. Introductory Booklet. Published 
by The Rubber Service Laboratories Company, Akron, Ohio. February, 
1928 46 pp 

This booklet describes and tabulates the numerous tests made in 
the development and determination of the suitability of Oxynone 
for use in rubber compounding. As stated in the introduction, “part 
of the results obtained are informatory and lead to further valuable 
knowledge. Other parts are negative.” The positive results are 
given in detail so that the factory chemist is spared a great deal of 
individual testing of this material and its uses. 

Among the information included are: curing characteristics ; Ox) 
none in various tread stocks; with D.P.G.; in heel stocks; effect of 
carbon black and stearic acid; Oxynone used in conjunction with 
other accelerators and anti-oxidants; tube and carcass stocks, etc. 





Report f an Investigation by Frederick C. 


Mills, of the Staff of the National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc 
Published by the National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., New 


York 1928. 598 pp. 
This very exhaustive and ambitious study is a search for uniformi- 
ties and regularities in the price systems prevailing in a wide range 


THe Benavior or Prices. A 


of commodities. 

The first part of the book is concerned with securing an adequate 
basis of measures by which to describe the behavior of prices of 
individual commodities. The later part of the book is the develop 
ment of such measures and the behavior of prices in combination. 
A commodity index is appended by which all references in the book 
to specific commodities, their variability of prices, their trend over 
a period of years; the length of their own business cycle and how 
they act during general price movements, can be traced 

Criticism may be made of the grade of rubber, i. e., Para island, 
fine—used as the basis of measure throughout the report and query 
as to why a standard commercial grade of plantation rubber was 
not included might be asked, but on the whole the efforts of the 
author are to be commended in the execution of such a prodigious 
work. 

The price of the book is $7.00. It might be incidentally mentioned 
that the National Bureau of Economic Research is its own pub- 
lisher and prints and distributes its reports at prices just sufficient 
to cover publication expenses, all the research costs being defrayed 
from contributions to the Bureau’s general fund. 





Tue 1928 QurLook ror Automosite Trre Securities. Special Supplements 
I and II. Published by the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., New York. 


March, 1928. 

Anatysis I—Position of the Industry 

The present pamphlets are two of a series to be prepared giving 
financial analyses of various rubber manufacturing company securi- 
ties which are active on the exchange markets. The first of the 
series treats in general with the position of the industry and the 
relation of the fluctuations in crude rubber prices to the value of 
rubber manufacturing company shares on the market. While frankly 
skeptical of the outcome in the crude rubber situation the general 
conclusion is made that “under certain conditions tire stocks offer 
excellent media for short-term speculative operations.” 

Awnatysis I]—Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 

The second of this series is an elaborate analysis of the financial 
position of the above company and the possibilities of its common 
stock issues as an attractive investment. The pamphlet calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the company “has, by long odds, been the most 
profitable of the automobile tire manufacturers,” and shows that 
over a period of 14% years the average earnings per share as of the 
value in 1914 has been $132.73, and that the average cash dividends 
per annum have totaled $39.50. As a conclusion to the analysis it 
is said that “the long-term possibilities of such a stock are incalcul- 
able, assuming that the present large blocks of holdings remain in 
tact. Logical reasoning leads to a line of speculation which must 
allow the possibility of greatly higher prices at some future date. 
The outstanding point in connection with the Liberian plantation, 
and likewise in connection with the tire and textile manufacturing 
facilities is that the Firestone company is steadily building up 
an expanding equity behind its common shares.” 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Acme Oil Corporation, Inc. 
Adamson Machine Co. 

Akron Equipment Co. 

Akron Rubber Mold and Machine Co. 
Akron Standard Mold Co., The 
Albert & Son Co., Inc., L. 
Aluminum Flake Co. 

American Cyanamid Co. 

Appleton Rubber Co. 

Ault & Wiborg Co. 


Banner Machine Co. 
Barrett Co., The 

Binney & Smith Co. 
Bishop Engineering Corp. 
Bolling, Stewart & Co. 
Bowser & Co., S. F. 
Bridgwater Machine Co. 


Cabot, Inc., Godfrey L. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 

Carter Bell Manufacturing Co., The 
Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co. 
Colledge, E. W., Inc. 

Continental Rubber Co. 

Cooper, Wm., & Nephews 


De Mattia Brothers, Inc. 
Dovan Chemical Corp. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 


Emerson Apparatus Co. 
Equipment Co. 


Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 
Fisk Rubber Co. 
Franz Foundry & Machine Co. 


General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 

Great Lakes Rubber Products Co. 
Greeff, R. W., & Co. 

Gross, A., & Co. 


Hall Co., The C. P. 
Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin Co. 
Huber, J. M., Inc. 


International Pulp Co. 
India Machine & Rubber Mold Co. 


Kuhlke Machine Co. 
Lowe Co., The Clyde E. 


Maywald, Fred’k J. 
McNulty, Joseph A. 
Moore & Munger 
Muehlstein & Co., Inc., H. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
National Standard Co. 

Naugatuck Chemical Co. 

New Jersey Zine Co. 

Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 
Norton & Co., 


Olin Laboratories, The R. R. 


P. & B. Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Pequanoc Rubber Co. 
Philadelphia Rubber Works Co. 


Rand Rubber Co. 

Rare Metal Products Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Royle & Sons, John 

Rubber Regenerating Co. 

Rubber Service Laboratories Co., The 


Scott Co., Henry L. 
Southwark Mfg. Co. 
Spadone Machine Co. 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 
Stedman Products Co. 
Surplus Trading Co. 


Textile Finishing Machine Co., The 
Thomas, V. G., & Co. 


United Clay Mines Corp. 

United Rubber Machinery Exchange 
U. S. Rubber Co. 

U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co. 


Vanderbilt, R. T., & Co. 


Weber, Herman 
Whitaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


Williams Foundry & Machine Co., The 


Wilson Co., C. T. 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 


Xylos Rubber Co. 
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PRICE STABILITY 


AND 


BUFFALO RECLAIMS 


SPECULATION 
BUFFALO RECLAIMS are not subject to the whims 


of ‘“‘longs” or “‘shorts,”’ “‘bulls’”’ or ‘‘bears.”’ 














RESTRICTION 
BUFFALO RECLAIMS are not subject to the oper- 


ations of “‘pools,”’ or the arbitrary control of foreign 
governments. 


INVENTORIES 


The wise Manufacturer who has standardized on 
BUFFALO RECLAIMS need not be concerned when 
primary markets fall 20% in a week. Modern com- 


pounds established upon BUFFALO RECLAIMS 
will not be out of date over night—nor will inven- 
tories shrink at the expense of profits. 


COMMITMENT LOSSES 


[t is no longer necessary to shoulder large rubber com- 
mitments with their enormous potential losses. It is 
beyond the realm of possibility to have a loss on either 
inventory or commitment for our reclaimed rubber 
such as has frequently been experienced in crude rub- 
ber. “The vast sources of raw material available pre- 
clude all possibility of such wide fluctuations. 


BUFFALO RECLAIMS providea stabilizing balance 
for QUALITY, for COST, and for PROFITS. 


US RUBBER RECLAIMING COinc 
100East 425tNY, 


$ lears Serving the Industry~ 
































